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ago, we spoke of the means by which these 
objects might be fostered, to the national gain, 
through amendment in details of the manage- 
ment of some of the railways. The hotel-system 
of this country, though repeatedly animad- 
verted upon, is yet in a greater degree open to 
improvement—with a view to comfort, and 
economy of money and time; and railway 
companies should interest themselves in that 
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“in the désubligeante,’ the than they do even in the case of those hotels 
author of A Sentimental and refreshment-rooms which may have been 
Journey, Xc. classifies “the projected by them, and are to a certain extent 
whole circle of travellers” | under their control. There are, however, 
under ten or eleven heads, other facilities and aids which the Inquisitive 
—as Idle Travellers, Sple- Traveller requires in his own country ; and of 
netic Travellers, Felonious these, the chief are good maps and guide-books. 
Travellers, Vain Travellers, The improvement which has taken place in 
Simple Travellers, Senti- some of these, of late years, is so obvious, 
mental Travellers, and that it is hardly necessary to allude to the fact. 
others. Amongstthenum-, Without mention specially of those of one 
ber he includes Inquisitive particular publisher, it may be said that to 
Travellers. The travellers “sao guide-books, is largely due that better 
of all the classes, in the knowledge of the Continent which now pre- 
past season, numbered vails, and of which the benefit to our own art 
more by hundreds of thou- has been in some degree manifested, and will 
sands, than those there assuredly become greater, and proximately, in 
were prior to develope- results. Maps scarcely have been improved and 
ment of the existing sys- cheapened to the extent which is necessary ; and 
tem ; for, it is the pecu-, the number is exceedingly small, of those which 
liarity of railways, that in avail themselves of the facilities open to maps, 
addition to their advan- for depicting the circumstances of physical 
tages of saving time and | geography ; the sites of objects of antiquarian 
money, they can take an ap- | interest ; the statistics of education, crime, and 
parently unlimited number | the like ; or even the levels, the soil, and the 
of passengers ; and checks | geology of a country. There is hardly any sort 
interposed on journeying | of information respecting a country, that is not 
for amusement or health, | to be conveyed, and conveyed best, by maps ; 
instruction, or whatever object of those re-| and the form of maps of which there are some, 
ferred to, are greatly different in the main to | with those of the more common kind, in John- 
those of a hundred years ago. Sterne, how- | ston’s “ Physical Atlas,” and the journal edited 
ever, this season, not of choice but necessity,| by Dr. A. Petermann, should be generally 
might have had to write his preface in a car-| obtainable as regards separate countries abroad, 
riage, and even pass the night in one at a rail-| and separate counties and localities resorted to 
way terminus, as the substitute for a bed.|at home. For Great Britain and Ireland, the 
The Inquisitive Traveller, too, is not a rare sheets of the Ordnance Maps are to be taken 
article ; and the British Isles, and more so | only as an instalment ; though for Ireland, at 
than ever, during one or two seasons last, have , least, the information they give comprises much 
been found to offer for the said specimen of | of that of which the character has just been 
a genus, more than the objects to which his| specified. In England, however, many of the 
attention was directed by Sterne. ‘“ Know-/|sheets are quite out of date: the information 
ledge and improvements,” says the author of | they give is limited almost to mere topography ; 
A Sentimental Journey, “are to be got by | and to that extent is often inaccurate ; and we 
sailing and posting for that purpose ;” and | have found it especially so as to the environs 
whilst we should be far from saying with him,|of London. In the principal sheet for Surrey, 
that a man would act wisely, could he be con-|now before us, all the railways open at the 
tented to live “without foreign knowledge, or | time it was purchased, do not appear to be 
foreign improvements,” there is truly much | marked ; large accumulations of houses, of 
that the Inquisitive Traveller may see “ dry- ' course, are not shown ; and the engraving is so 
shod, at home.” “For,” says Sterne, in a passage defective, that the course of the Wandle about 
alluding to this country (though the applica-| Merton cannot be distinctly traced. Some of 
tion is sometimes misunderstood), and the force | the defects and omissions should never have 
of it increases every day,—“ there is no nation | been allowed to exist : others should be recti- 
under heaven abounding with more variety of | fied on a plate as circumstances arise. We 
learning—where the sciences may be more | are far from desiring to find fault with the pre- 
fitly wooed, or more surely won, then here—j|sent management of the Ordnance Survey ; 
where art is encouraged, and will so soon rise | considering that this is to be credited for many 
high—where Nature (take her altogether), has | applied improvements to the maps, and greater 
so little to answer for—and to close ali, where | energy, and that the long continuance of the 
there is more wit and variety of character to| work and the changes of system are due in 
feed the mind with. Where, then, my dear! great degree to the Legislature. We would 
countrymen, are you going——” merely advert to the fact that this country is 

The Inquisitive Traveller, as we tak» him, is | not far advanced in comparison with many 
a man of mark under the present phase of our | foreign states, in the work of picturing and 
social condition and our educational advance-| publishing the features of its surface ; albeit, | 
ment. Varied may be the objects calling him | the progress compatible with the preliminary 
from his home,—nature and art ; the works of | Survey, has been made with that of the geology. 
the past time, and the present ; the structure of | What is needed for the purposes we have had | 
the earth ; the varieties of the human family, | in view, is indication of the sites of all objects 
and their industrial pursuits ; and the whole | of interest—on the principle of the Irish maps ; 
domain of animal and vegetable life, are in-| and of course for the other or topographical | 
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tinent sealed, or before the development of 
railroads. 

The extension of London is gradually shroud- 
ing, at least in most of the suburban districts, 
the places of interest which were to be found 
within the recollection of persons living. 
Whether the objects are remaining or not, the 
sites are hardly to be identified ; though many 





|a rood of ground has its remnant of antiquity, 
improvement (which could not but result in| its story, or its reason of interest. Would it 
= N his preface, written | increased traffic and larger dividends), more/ not be possible to arrange a map which should 
| exhibit these sites, and preserve for the environs 


of London what certain excellent guide-books 


, have attempted in their way to preserve for the 


older parts of the metropolis ? 

Let us, however, leave this statement of 
wants, as regards maps separately, and direct 
attention to those generally which should be 
supplied by guide-books. We have had many 
opportunities of seeing that there are still de- 
fects and very serious short-comings in some of 
these works. (Guide-books to principal towns, 
indeed there are now, vastly superior to those 
which there were thirty or forty years since. 
Such handbooks as are in reach of the visitor to 
Manchester, Chester, Oxford, and several other 
laces, justify us in speaking of the contrast. 
Joubtless some of the number may be made of 

greater utility for primary objects, and more 
serviceable for after-reference. The guide-books 
for less important places, and many which are 
published nominally at a low price, are bad 
as ever. They are usually characterized by 
needlessly large type and wide margins ; by a 
number of advertisements, which add to the 
thickness and the weight ; a paper cover, which 
does not add to the convenience; execrable 
wood-cuts, but no map; and pages detailing 
the editor's or author’s individual impressions, 
or telling the weary traveller-reader how to 
admire. Rhymes, frequently the compiler’s 
own, are interspersed ; and moral reflections are 
very general. We may mention, to illustrate 
our case as to the want which still exists, and 
as specimens of the happily decaying guide- 
book literature which we have mentioned, two 
publications on Holyhead, and a similar attempt 
as to the Britannia Bridge by the same author. 
The two first alluded to, it may beallowed, name 
the objects of interest which there are about 
Holyhead ; but as there is not the first essen- 
tial—a map ; and as the roads in the neighbour- 
hood are most, circuitous, and the description 
of any route is not clear, the guide-book is 
wanting in what would alone justify publica- 
tion. Any sale on the spot, of the pages on the 
Britannia Bridge, would seem to testify only to 
the inaptitude of some publishers to meet 
demand in this class of cheap literature. 

Whilst giving attention to matters con- 
nected with architecture throughout the coun- 
try, we have had opportunity for judging of 
the general requirements in guide-books, and 
the still existing deficiencies ; and we therefore 
proceed to say what we believe are those require- 
ments which a guide-book, for its objects, should 
meet. We have already spoken of the matter 
of the map, or maps, and shall come to it again 
immediately. 

Now, the greater number of travellers,— 
Inquisitive Travellers, certainly,—require a 
“* ouide-book ” to indicate to them what there 
is of interest to be seen within their range 
of travel, and for ready reference as to dis- 
tances, inns, charges of conveyance beyond 
railways, and similar matter, and for little 
more. It is difficult to satisfy the Idle, 





‘or the Simple, or even the Sentimental 


Traveller, or lastly, even every variety which 
there is of Inquisitive Travellers. Long 
stories, and excerpts from histories, con- 
sidering space, we ourselves would rather 


cluded in the fields which induce him to travel, | features, invariably accuracy and completeness. | dispense with in a real hand-book, and be 


and to exercise the sense which is the avenue of | The latter requisites it is the duty of the) 


referred to the authorities, which might be 


the great bulk of human knowledge, and the | Legislature to provide for,—taking the prin-| looked to on the arrival home. Were the 


agency for the attainment of progress and|ciple as accepted which led to the Ordnance 
power. The architect and the painter; the|Survey: the former, it is important edu- 
antiquary and the searcher of history ; the! cationally, and to progress otherwise, should, 
geologist, and the botanist—the mere picker-up | by one agency or another, be put within reach 
of “the wonders of the seashore ;” the observer | of all classes. “Home-keeping youth” may 
of facts in any department of mechanical or| have “ever homely wits ;” but the wits of one 
scientific invention and application ; all belong|are nought, who knows not even his own 
to the order of Inquisitive Travellers, and of| island. It is as great a misfortune to know 
men who have each an object which if is im-|on/y that, as it was, compared with the pre- 








portant to encourage and facilitate. Not long] sent time, to our fathers to exist with the Con- 





hotel-system devised for the convenience of the 
traveller, indeed, there would be no excuse for 
burthening him with the printed matter from 
county histories and guides of the like 
calibre ; for, these last would be met with, as 
regularly as the “Directory,” in every public 
room. 

Adopting whatever mechanism of com- 
pilation might seem best, we should have 
arrived at the principle that the first essential 
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for the guide-book, after accuracy and ful- 
ness, is portability. A guide-book should be, 
in faet, what is generally intended by its 
publication, a volume “suitable for the 
pocket,” or for the knapsack. To this end all 
“feeble expletives ” should be rigidly eschewed, 
even to the loss of fine-writing; and the 
matter should be as much as possible tabu- 
lated. The buildings of a town should be 
classified in lists, under the heads of their re- 
spective uses; and the dates and architects’ 
names should be filled in in columns, rather 
than left to be puzzled out of several lines of 
type. For instruction, there is nothing like 
the tabular form of printed matter—from the 
comparison which may be made of details in 
the so-pictured facts. Descriptive matter of 
the ordinary kind should be divided into sec- 
tions, headed each with the name of the place ; 
and with, besides the names of inns, a state- 
ment of the distances from each adjacent 
place. The object is to save the time of 
the traveller, referring, and learning by his 
travel, —as well as to increase his loco- 
motive power in every way. The type and 
paper should be of the best kind ; so that the | 
former may be of small size, and the latter as | 
thin as possible; and the binding or cover 
should be thin and limp, but durable. These 


form, with the names of places to the left 
and right of the road, form an instance 
of the best principle for such a book as 
one that is to give much information and be 
portable. The woodeuts, also, are better 
than are generally to be found. 
gical character of the country is not ignored ; 
but there is no geological map; and we have 
found the topegraphical maps incomplete 
and inaccurate in a degree which is discredit- 
able to any such work. By way of evidence, 
we may say that there is no indication of the 
name Moelfre, in Anglesea, referred to in the 
account of the wreck of the Royal Charter; and 
Bethesda, the town at the slate quarries near 
Bangor, a place of great importance in that dis- 
trict, is not marked. Amongst other omissions 
in the same volume, is that of preliminary infor- 
mation, so much needed, as to meaning of a 
dozen ortwo of the common W elsh phrases,some- 
times oceurring in names of places ; and this 
leads us to say that every guide-book should, 
as far as the understanding of names of places 
requires, contain a like list of derivations of the 
British, Latin, Saxon, Danish, or whatever ether 
languages. We are aware that such a list is 
given in Black’s more bulky volume, which 
includes South Wales. 

It might seem unnecessary to recommend 





conditions accepted, would throw out of the 
market many guide-books, such as are all that | 
are to be procured in many cases. They might | 
not supersede the more recent works ; because | 
those, such as the guide-books of Murray, do | 


not fail to recognize some of these essen-| 
tials, and have many independent features of | 
Murray’s hand-books, however, go to | 
the very limit of their designation, and in} 


value. 


some instances beyond it ;—though any of the 


number would be valuable as a concise work of | 


reference before or after a journey. A plan of 


dividing the same quantity of paper and type | 
into a greater number of volumes, with a! 


general introduction to each set, might, we 
think, be better, and would certainly be 
relished more by those who travel with knap- 
sack. Our main point, however, is that the 
bulk might be still further reduced, were 
the full advantage taken of maps. 
should, as we have said, be not one map, but 
several, that is to say, sufficient to depiet the 
physical geography and geology, the sites of | 
places or works interesting to each kind of 
Inquisitive Traveller, and other features be- 
sides the topography. These maps, at least 
those which require to have many names of 
places in them, should be engraved in a 
manner far superior to that of the Ordnance 
maps. They should be on scales suited to the 
size of the volume (whether or not the use of 
magnifying-glass might be required); because 
there is no greater ineonvenience in using a map 
than, in the open air, from its being blown about 
by the wind. Maps on cloth, as first introduced 
by Murray, are said not to answer in use. We 
should contemplate a series of maps in the 
guide-book, almost on the principle of a small 


atlas, with a general or key-map first of the 
skeleton map, devoted to the indica- | 


series. Ina 
tion of sites of antiquities and other objects, 
we would adopt distinguishing marks as for 
each description of building or ruin. Ordi- 


nating marks ; the indication for towns return- 
ing members to Parliament, even, seems to have 
been lately disused. A very serviceable arch#wo- 
logical map of Yorkshire, if we remember 


that a guide-book for use and reference, 
should have either the alphabetical arrange- 
ment or a good index. But there are many 
such books with neither. As, however, we 
have set forth what we conceive to be the 
principle for works of the class in question, we 
need not enter into more details, unless to 
suggest that every old Italian edifice should 
not be attributed to Inigo Jones, there having 
been “ brave men ” after him, if not before. 

As the number increases of Inquisitive 
Travellers, self-educators, and students from the 
works of nature and of art, there will be need 
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recommending the greater study of such history, 
and still believing that this is one of the fields in 
architectural education, needing attention at the 
present juncture, calculated to aid the removal of 
the narrow-mindedness which distinguishes the 
resent contest, and also, as we apprehend, enters 
into arguments such as that in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

The source of miseonception in the main tone 
of what we refer to, lies somewhere in an 
error as to the nature and means of architec- 
tural art. The language of those who have com- 
menced their observation of architecture in the 
field of archwology, reads invari as recog- 
nizing that architeeture should be imitative, and 
not so far creative as is involved im the true 
idea of art. Such writers, therefore, confine 
themselves to the discussion of respective merits 
in old styles, as though that were the sole 
question, or as though the real were 
not the value of the materials for what is te be 
learned from these in the aggregate, and for 
the production of new art in the future. 

On the other hand it is not to be denied that 
there has been a tendency on the part of architects 
of late, often remarked upon by us, to value 
mere novelty, which has found expression in 
adaptations from Italian Gothie of questionable 
value, and in exaggerated external colowe—adap- 
tations too that have not really the novelty pre- 
tended, and therefore are not much nearer allied 
to true architectural art than the more familiar 
imitative work which preceded. The true course 
for living and progressive art, of architecture 
or any other, is not entirely to be expounded 
through words; but that which is not the course, 
may be; and the true course is neither on the one 
hand, through the imitation fostered by the 
current language of antiquaries and amateurs, 
nor on the other through the effort (which must 
be futile, and is inconsistent with progress and 
never did result in art in any of its forms), to 
produce that which is wholly unlike what has 
| been seen before. Whatever there is of value 
|}in association is worth the effort to preserve, 





There | 


for greater contrivance, and the labour of a but this association is insufficient itself; just as 


higher order of talent, than has been hitherto | ;, insufficient that which is only new. The de- 


generally enlisted by publishers, into guide-' fects in Mr. Scott's design for the Foreign Office 
book literature ; and we should be glad to find | as Gothic, are not the result, as the writer in 
that our suggestions, from experience of defi-| the Magazine argues, of looking at buildings 
ciencies, have been offered in time for the next totally unsuited for England, bad imitations of 
season, or next adventure in publication. The | the northern Gothic; of falling under the in- 
great wants are portability ; information tabu- fluence of “ Ruskinism,” and departing “from 
lated ; and maps of several kinds, aceurate and | his own manly, vigorous style ;” of not prefer- 


well engraved. 





THE TRUE POINT FOR THE CLASSICISTS 
AND THE GOTHICISTS. 


WHEN a magazine article is reprinted and cir- 


culated in separate form, it acquires importance | 
obviously beyond that which it had in its original | 
medium of publication, and the more so when) 
that medium is an organ of long standing and) 
We therefore offer no far- | 
ther reasons for noticing a reprint from the 


great respectability. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, of an article headed “ Lord 
Palmerston and the Designs for the Foreign 
Office ; or, Classieal versus Gothic,” wherein 
certain errors of statement are made, and con- 


clusions similar to some of different authorship | 


are drawn, which, if finally accepted, would operate 
disadvantageously for the progress of architecture 
that all who concern themselves with the ques- 
tion of style, we doubt not, seek to bring about. 
For, the right perception of points that we here 


" : “og imp beyond the stion 
nary maps can find little space for such desig- | eae ate Wee 


of any style debated of, for the new Foreign 
Office : it is important, whichever way our readers 
may be predisposed on that question; and we 
ean therefore inculeate it, without here giving 
“any opinion as to the value contrastedly, for im- 


rightly, was issued some years ago by one of | mediate needs, of style Classic, or style Gothic. 
the Societies ; and the same sort of information,| The object of the writer in the Gentleman's 
similarly conveyed, is what is wanted in guide-| Magazine is to show the superiority of the Gothic 


books. 
The primary formation, so to speak, of a 


guide-book to a district, however, should be the | 


geology, including the levels. A geological 
map of the common kind, and a contour map 
might be placed on pages opposite toone another. 
The geology is the key to every feature of a 


district where the natural element prevails. | 
It is therefore surprising that the first essential | 
of a guide-hook, a geologieal: map, should be | 


hardly ever found. 

In these and other particulars, take the 
case of Black’s Guide to North Wales. In 
many respects the work is excellent. Routes 
by railway or road, set forth in the tabular 


| as compared with the Greek and Koman, and the 
| Byzantine styles, as well as with, and more espe- 
cially, the Renaissance and the Later Classical 
Italian styles, and of the English Gothic, as com- 
pared with the Gothic of Italy. The former 
| question, we have said, we need not touch; and 
| upon the latter, we long since expressed much the 

same view as the writer of the article; and there- 
fore it is not these views separately, that we 
refer to, as those caleulated to produce the 
pau results. Neither will we altogether 
‘complain of a preliminary assertion, that “the 
architects, as a body, are generally more 
| ignorant of the history of their own art than 
| the generality of educated persons in other pro- 
| fessions,” having ourselves felt the necessity of 


ring as authorities the examples of the English 
provinces of France: rather on the contrary, the 
| observation of the Italian Gothic, taking the latter 
as bad for copyism, was right in principle, and 
should have been not the less likely to result 
|in good art, because of the defects of the ex- 
amples: the design fails to satisfy chiefly through 
the anxiety which its author, it is evident, had 
to show that the Gothic was capable of the 
greatest variety of expression, and through which 
he fell into the error, so far as it exists, of substi- 
tuting variety of features in one work, for 
that general harmony and unity of expression 
which all architecture requires. The letter of 
Mr. Parker, referred to by the writer in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, was, it seems to us, right 
in the protest “against the introduction of 
foreign features,” so far as these would be dis- 
_coverable as foreign ; but was wrong in terms “ in 
proposing to inelude the English provinces of 
France as authorities for ovr national style,”— 
so “enlarging the boundary for study to the 
utmost limits consistent with historical facts,” 
albeit, “the Gothic of Aquitaine is Gothic in 
principle and construction,” while “the Gothic 
of Italy is not ;”—because it is not authorities in 
‘the sense hitherto understood, that creative, not 
imitative, art, needs,—not models for transcription, 
| but “ models” as lessons, or for that sort of deri- 
_vative result in which any source, antiquated or 
| foreign, does not suggest itself, but the expression 
is prominently that of present time, and active or 
breathing art. So far then from being bound to 
England and Aquitaine, Gothie architects, or 
|any others, will only achieve important results 
| when they cease to be narrowed in study to 
|a soil, or a single field of style; and whether, 
jin the future of architecture, there be a style 
| Gothic, or one Classic, there will not be one 
characterized by the essential, art, unless the one, 
the “Gothic” in the alternative, be partly the 
result of study of the Italian architecture, both 
Gothie and Renaissance, as well as the other 
styles; and the other the “Italian,” in the oppo- 
site case, be developed partly with applications 
from the Mediwval Gothic and Byzantine, such as 
have already contributed greatly to the result in 
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many recent so-called Italian works. Whilst 
therefore we deprecate with the writer, prejudice, 
which he says is fashionable, “against the bold, | 
manly, English styles,” we equally deprecate the | 
restriction under which he would place us, and 
even the supposition that much may not be 
learned from defects as well as merits i styles 
which are in the main bad. 

To show how much reason there is for watching 
the propagation of error on the subject of art in 
architecture, we may mention some of the misstate- 
ments as to the Classical styles on which part of 
the argument in question is founded. The writer en- 
deavours to show that the windows were the great 
difficulty in the style of the Renaissance, and the 
Italian or Palladian, and consequently from al: these 
varieties of style being “avowedly taken from the 
old Roman style with some variations.” He says 
the windows “are always an ugly feature, looking 
as if they had no business there;’ that “some 
architects boldly wall up the intervals between 


ecclesiastical edifices. If they had other use, 
or as regards the windows, it was to cover these 
from the heat of the sun. The casements, at 


the Vatican, we have always supposed, were | 


introduced for an object which the writer keeps 
servation of works priceless in their value, and 


any climate somewhat more exposed to decay in 


writer’s case. But he is not correct, even in 
known in this style in its purity ;” and that, in 
the Roman, windows have no natural place. There 
are windows in the Erectheion, at Athens, and 


glass windows are known to have existed at Pom- 
peii; admirable examples of fenestration in colum- 
nar architecture, or in a style formed on Greek 
models, are to be found in the works by Klenze, 





the columns, and leave holes in these walis for | 


and others of the Germans ; and the evidence, such 


carefully out of sight, namely, the chance pre- | 
which, though executed in fresco, would be in| 


open loggie, than protected. The introduction | 
of the casements had nothing to do with the 


saying of the pure Greek :—“ Windows are un- | 


there is one in the temple of Vesta, at Tivoli; | 


windows ;” and that there are other contrivances, | as it is, allows no pretence for the assertion that 


“all of them ugly, because any attempt to force | windows are necessarily out of character with the | 


into a style a feature which does not belong to it, | classical styles or with any one of them. Nay, it 
must always look ugly.” 
be correct only on the assumption of the practice | tion (which we are not sorry to see) of the Per- 
of architecture being continually the imitation of | pendicular style, that tracery is hardly consistent 
old styles, is really as false in principle as every | with the material stone,—since he says that 
one who knows anything of the Italian styles | curved lines in the early styles are not consistent 
knows it is false in fact. To force into a style a| with such material, but more resemble iron. The 
feature which does not belong to it is one thing ;| effective treatment of the window aperture has 
and to continually invigorate an existing practice been admirably managed, in wood or iron case- 
of architecture by new features or adaptations so | ments—as by the French. 

far as they are harmonious, is a different thing,| The writer is equally unfortunate in his com- 
and is essential to progress. This is what the | mendation of the northern style as specially allow- 
Italians did in the several styles of architecture, | ing of bay-windows, “polygonal projections of all 
constituting what is called, and we must say most | kinds adapted to catch every ray of light, and 
erroneously called, the Revival : new features were | convey it into the apartment ;” firstly, because in 
continually added from the first inkling of the | any future style of architecture we should be right 
Renaissance as a style, through the period of the | to use bay-windows ; and, secondly, because they 
Cinque-cento, and down to the decadence of all | do not afford more light to the apartment by the 
art, which took place from circumstances such as projection. They rather interfere with light to 
are continually recurring in the world’s progress. windows adjoining them. It is obvious, on draw- 
So far from windows being mere holes in the wall, | ing the alternative forms in plan, that the light 
in intercolumns, they are frequently the whole admitted to the apartment is governed by the 


and sole motive of the composition. There are size of the opening in the wall, and the thickness | 
either no orders at all, or, as if completely thereof, and not by the presence or absence of | 
Lastly, the | 


to quash the reasoning in the Magazixe, a projection from such opening. 
these are applied only, and most effectively, as assertion that the Roman buildings, defects in 


decorations to the windows. Indeed, were we to | which may be admitted, were all brick-constructed | 


select any one contribution to the material of | and veneered only with marble or stone, or deco- 
architecture made by the Italian classical style, | rated with marble columns imported from other 
which was especially valuable and characteristic countries, must be an error, obvious to those who 
of them, we should answer, that one decoratively know anything of the large blocks used, and not 
which has been appropriately called fenestration. imported, and of the travertine stone. 

Fortunately, we need not quote examples in Italy,| We have deemed it necessary to point out the 
whether of the Florentine, the Roman, or the errors and fallacious reasoning in the article of our 
Venetian schools; the reader has before him in excellent contemporary; because the like style of 
London bc th copics and original productions (of assertion and argument is becoming very general, 
the latter is the Reform Club, though influ- and can be merely calculated to act prejudicially 
enced by the Farnese Palace), and may judge | on architectural art and progress, as wellas on the 


how far the orders are the ruling motive inthe clas- only application that is to be desiderated, of any | 


sical styles, and how far the windows were decora- style that is heldin favour. The primary error, we 
tively impaired in consequence. If not satistied, he believe, results from the ascription to architecture, 
may look to what has been done with the Italian | of the idea of “ imitative art,” a term which we 


style in France. The truth is, there is not even | regard as unfortunately used even in the case of | 


argument for the narrow piers with buttresses, of painting and sculpture. Whilst the study of 
one style, as allowing of larger windows, and so examples is required, the objects of true architec- 
distinguished from the features used or applicable ture are not such as are consistent with exclusive 
in the other style: for, it has been over and over study of either the Classic or the Gothic, or whieh 
again shown, or sufficiently by the Venetian build- are to be bounded by the relative merits of the 
ings such as those of which there are copies or English or the Italian varieties of either style. We 
adaptations in Pall Mall, and cumulatively by will never seek to defend our profession in their 
many recent commendable works requiring large errors or their short-comings : but really just now, 
area of window surface, that the idea of inevitable we find the architects, whether writing or prac- 
difficulty in giving the appearance of strength tising, not only not unworthy of comparison with 
where there are narrow piers, is an erroneous the “ educated persons in other professions” for 
one. The writer goes on to say, that the pride of knowledge of the history of their own art, but 
the Italian style is St. Peter’s at Rome, and to | generally, when not influenced by others, much 
give an illustration, itself ill-drawn, of one of its nearer to the right application of means for the 
windows. His assertion in the first place must be end of art than those who would be their ques- 
disputed so far as is necessary from the fact, that tioners and instructors. 

whatever the praise accorded to certain features | 
of effect in the building, there is scarcely | sac Cal aha at ana 
any work in Italy of which the defects in the, BRADFORD AND SANI TARY iMPROVE- 


windows and in more important matters are | MENT 
more freely admitted. He continues, that the | _ Ow the oceasion of the recent meeting of the 





Now, this, which could | is almost admitted by the writer, in his justifica- | 


difficulty of the windows led to the use of loggie 
in front of and to conceal them, in the best of the 
Italian palaces, and that the inconvenience of such 
loggie, even in the climate of Italy, led to the 
enclosing of the lJoggie of the Vatican by case- 
ments, which, therefore, are “a standing protest 
against the Italian style, even in the climate of 
Rome, for which it is specially adapted.” Again 
we appeal to matter of fact. One unacquainted 
with examples would suppose that doggie were 
the usual feature of an exterior, rather than, as 
generally, of an internal court, where they served 
the same purpose as the cloister of the Mediaeval 





Social Science Association in Yorkshire Bradford, 
we expressed fear lest the authorities should be 
léd to think slightly of the necessity of draining 
their town, and urged upon them its great im- | 
portance. Cireumstances have made it evident | 
that this expression was not unealled for. The | 
borough surveyor had prepared a plan, but the | 
Street and Drainage Committee of the Town | 
Council, to whom it was referred, have declined to | 
take any steps whatever in aid of it. Indeed, as | 
we understand it, they will not consider any plan 
at all, on the ground that the ratepayers are | 
already taxed higher tham they can bear. This is | 


| most short-sighted policy,—the penny wise and 
‘pound foolish plan,—and it is to be hoped that 
some independent member of the Town Council 
will take the question in hand to bring the real 
merits of it thoroughly home to the people of 
Bradford. There are too many clear-headed men 
| amongst them to allow of the continuance of evil 
which is made evident to them. It has been 
shown in the case of nine towns, that the 
average rate in the pound to repay the prin- 
cipal and interest of the cost of the public 
sewerage works is not 5d. Berwick was done 
for 34d.; Lancaster, for 43d. Good drainage is 
|the first sanitary requirement, end every day 
| shows indisputably that no sanitary improvement 
can be effected without raising the physical and 
the moral condition of the people ;—that it saves 
money, shortens illness, and lengthens life. 

Since the meeting of the Association, Bradford 
has lost a citizen who took an active interest in 
such inquiries, and read a valuable paper on that 
occasion,—Mr. Thomas Beaumont. A subscrip- 
tion is being raised to erect a public drinking- 
fountain as a memorial of him. Let it also be an 
evidence of the taste of those who put it up. 

The principal buildings in the town, as we have 
recently mentioned, are warehonses, all faced with 
stone, and some of them large and lofty. The 
neighbourhood abounds in stone. The pavement 
of half London came from the little village of 
Idle, near Apperley, hard by. One of the hand- 
somest buildings in Bradford is certainly the 
Bank, of which Messrs. Andrews & Delorney were 
the architects. The lower story has large semi- 
circular headed windows, divided into three by 
Ionic columns, carrying inner arches. The upper 
story has attached Corinthian columns, the 
entablature breaking round them. The windows 
in the interspaces have segmental heads, with a 
female head in each asa keystone. The arched 
doorway in a circular corner has the weakness 
incidental to that arrangement. The mouldings 
and details, however, are well executed, and the 
general effect is very satisfactory. 

For the front of a new warehouse, now nearly 
completed under the direction of Mr. George 


the day, somewhat exaggerated, has been adopted 
as the style. 

Once more, in conclusion, we urge the town- 
council to determine on an efficient plan for 
the thorough drainage of the town, and to carry 
it out speedily. In the words of Mr. Beau- 
mout,—The labours of the corporation, so far as 
they have gone, have tended to abate disease, and 
to preserve life, to a large extent; and, by the 
further progress of their efforts in this direction, 
there is reasonable ground to suppose that their 
death-rate will be still further diminished, whilst 
the social comforts of the people will be found to 
improve on every hand.* 





THE ADORNMENT OF THE CAPITAL. 

ALTHOUGH we have a great variety of marbles 
aud granites in the country, and possess the 
opportunity, through our shipping, of obtaining 
designs and materials from every country, our 
| town, instead of being the handsomest in the 
world, is one of the most common-plaee, and not 
to be compared with Rome, Venice, and other 
spl_ndid examples of the past, or with modern Paris, 
In these times, too, how little is done compared to 
what our forefathers did when there were few of 
them with a population and means in proportion ; 
yet in all parts of the country, and especially in 
London, the numerous churches, monasteries, 
hospitals, and other buildings, attest to the spirit 
and generosity according to the requirements of 
the times and the knowledge they enjoyed. Now 
in Clerkenwell and many other parishes scarcely 
any improvements worthy of the immense wealth 
within the metropolitan limits have been made; 
and in St. Pancras and elsewhere churches 
remain for months and years untouched after 
being commenced, from want of the means to pro- 
ceed with them. Yet never, at any period of our 
history, from our gold discoveries and immense 
foreign trade, has wealth been so rapidly made as 
within the last century: more shipping has been 
employed and trade done within a year than in 
the whole of Queen Elizabeth’s prosperous reign ; 
and where is the benefit of having a free use of 
the Scriptures, with the great opportunities of 
gaining wealth, and the enlightenment we now 





* We take the opportunity to bear testimony to the able 
manner in which the proceedings of the Social Science 
Association were reported by the local press, particularly 
the Bradfurd Observer, and to the attentive kindness 
shown to many of the visitors by the local secretaries, 
the chairman of the executive committee, Mr. Ripley, and 
others. 


Knowles, architect, the Anglo- Venetian Gothic of 
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enjoy, if we do not apportion our means to im- | at the time not five years of age ; and, on the death | than in his time, And albeit that in these daies 
prove the condition of our country and fellow- | of his maternal aunt, Amabel Hume Campbell, as|there be manie goodlie houses erected in the 


creatures, which a more liberal adoption of the | Countess De Grey, on her death in May, 1833, 
most useful institutions we have would produce, | succeeded to the earldom. His lordship married, 
and which only require to be greatly increased to | on the 20th of July, 1805, Lady Henrietta Frances 
improve the habits of society, and make the | Cole, fifth daughter of William Willoughby, first 
people, instead of wasting their lives, and being a | Earl of Enniskillen, by whom, who died in 1848, 
burthen to themselves and the country, profitable, | he leaves surviving issue Anne Florence, Countess 
and as happy as we can expect to be in this life— | (Dowager) Cowper; and Lady Mary Gertrude 
trouble, and not happiness, being the lot of man-| Vyner, married to Mr. Henry Vyner. 

kind? Every English man and woman has been| On the late Sir Robert Peel coming into power 


and is connected with London as the capital of a/|in 1841, Earl de Grey was selected to occupy the | 


great country, or of the world; and, since its| appointment of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
foundation was laid, thousands and tens of thou- | discharged the functions of his position with much 
sands of the influential and wealthy (most of their | credit up to June, 1844, 

wealth having been made within its boundaries)! The earldoms of De Grey and the barony of 
have been connected with it by trade, residence, | Grantham devolve upon the nephew of the late 
or officially ; and possessing, as we do, all the | earl, the Earl of Ripon, formerly Lord Goderich. 
designs of the past with those of the present time| The Institute of Architects has lost an admirable 
to copy from, with the materials of the whole | president, and many of its members a warm and 
world at our command, we should endeavour to/ valued friend. 

make our capital more worthy of our advantages; A meeting of the council has been called to con- 
and name, every individual who has the oppor- | sider what steps should be forthwith taken to ex- 
tunity, and not a few only, being responsible as | press the condolence of the Institute for the loss 





Christians and patriots, our foundation being laid | sustained by his lordship’s family. We are asked | 


upon a perfect system, upon which alone any great to state that the decease of the president will pre- 
nation can hope to prosper. H. vent any meeting of the Institute on Monday 
evening next, the 21st instant ; and that the read- 





DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE IN- the last meeting, when the president was in the 
STITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. __ | 2#it, is postponed to another occasion. 








RULY, “in the 
midst of life we) : 
are indeath.” On| “#4? WAS IT CALLED IN ENGLAND IN THE FIF- 
iar < te : aiak TEENTH AND SIXTEENTH CENTURIES ? 

week, as our read-| THE present remarkable dispute as to the re- 


Grey, buoyant and or Medivval architectures, and especially that 
full of congratula- | portion of the wordy remarks which declares that 
tions, presided at the present attempts at a Pointed style should | 
the opening meet-| not be called Gothic, Mediwval, or any other | 
ing of the Royal term applied to bygone times, but rather the 
Institute of Bri- National, or Rational style of architecture, has | 
tish Architects, of led me to consider what were the terms used | 
which, as he then at the end of the Medieval period, and also) 
told them, he/ by the restorers of ancient art, just at the time | 
had been president | When the introduction of Italian architecture took 
twenty-four years; | place in England; the terms for the style then) 
and on Monday in | in use, or being discarded, and for the style then | 
this week he ex-| being introduced. 
pired, early inthe! The result is rather a curious one, as exem- | 
morning, at his plified in the following notes; and as the subject | 
: honsein St. James’s | can hardly be said to be exhausted, perhaps some | 
Square, where he has so often gathered around the | one who may possess the works published in Eng- | 
profession the distinguished of all classes. When land at the period in question, may feel inclined | 
Professor Donaldson said on Monday that “the | to forward other quotations. In answer to the) 
Institute owed Earl de Grey a deep debt of grati-| above question, perhaps all persons would say, 
tude for much of the success which had attended | “ By the term ‘architecture,’ of course ;” hence | 
its operation, and that the high position which it then tay sending the following extracts. 
held in the public estimation, and in that of all The interesting poem published by Halliwell, | 
Europe, was to be attributed in great part to the | and supposed by him to date about the end of) 
warm and untiring interest which he had mani-|the fourteenth century, is entitled, “Constitu- | 
fested in its behalf,” he said not one word more|ciones Artis Gemetrie secundum Euclydum;” | 
than the truth. At all times, and in every way, | this he has called “Constitutions of Masonry ;” | 
the president was ready to take any step that was | the words “craft of masonry” being used in the | 
pointed out to him as likely to promote the | poem. In a contract dated 1567, the work is to be | 
object and welfare of the Institute. It was | done according to “‘ the science of masonrie.” In 
greatly owing to his intercession that her Majesty | another, of the earlier date of 1542-3, are the 
was led to found the Royal Medal for architec- | words “ shall newlie, substantiallie, and work- | 
ture ; and, at the meetings for the presentation of | manlie make, build, set up, and fullie furnish a | 
prizes, he had ever words of encouragement | new,” &c. In 1509 and 1513, the drawings for 
and hope for the younger recipients, warm and the monuments of the kings Henry VII. and) 
hearty congratulations for the elder. “I believe,” | VIII. are termed “ plats” and “ patrens,” “to be | 
he said on Monday, and often before, “that it is | workmanly wroughte.” From my recollection of | 
of very great advantage to the art in which you | the contracts of earlier date, these are the terms 
are all interested that there should be this admix- in general adoption, and I have not theretore re- 
ture of persons—professional and non-professional | ferred to them. 

—to meet and encourage each other :” and, cer- Harrison, whose description of England is 





tainly, many will long remember the cheering annexed to Hollinshed’s Chronicles, and who | 

words they received from him on particular {wrote about 1574, in the chapter “Of the 

occasions. | Maner of Building and Furniture of our Houses,” 
Earl de Grey was also president of the “ Archi-| has the following references :— 

tectural Mnseum -” took the chair at the first! ‘The ancient manours and houses of our gentle- 

public meeting in Canon-row, and up to last year, men are yet and for the most part of strong 

never failed to preside when requested. |timber, in framing whereof our carpenters have 
Let us briefly say that the departed president beene and are worthilie preferred before thoseof like 


was Earl de Grey, of Wrest, Bedfordshire; Baron science among all other nations.” And then, after | 


Lucas, of Crudwell, Wilts; Baron Grantham, | speaking of brick and stone houses, he adds :— 
of Grantham, Lincolnshire, in the peerage of the “So that, if ever curious building did florish in 
United Kingdom; and a baronet; was the eldest | England, it is in these our yeares, wherein our 
the two sons of Thomas Robinson, second Lord | workemen exce]l, and are in a manner comparable 
Grantham, and Lady Mary Jemima Yorke, second |in skill with old Vitruvius, Leo Baptista, and 
daughter of Philip, second Earl of Hardwicke,and Serlo.” In another place :—‘ Those | palaces | that 
Jemima Marchioness Grey, sister and heiress of | were builded before the time of King Henrie the 
Amabel, late Countess de Grey. He was born at | eight reteine to these daies the shew and image of 
Whitehall on the 8th of December, 1781, so that the ancient kind of workemanship used in this 
he was on the verge of completing his seventy- land; but such as he erected after his own devise 
eighth year. The late peer succeeded his father —doo represent another maner of paterne—certes 


- 
“ ARCHITECTURE :” | 





ers know, Earl de | spective merits of the Classic, Italian, and Gothic | 


_sundrie quarters of this iland ; yet they are rather 
| curious to the eie like paperworke than substantiall 
| for continuance.” 

| He records, also, that Queen Elizabeth, at 
| Windsor Castle, “hath appointed huge summes 
of monie to be emploied upon the ornature and 
alteration of the mould, according to the forme 
| of building used in our daies, which is more for 
pleasure than for either profit or safeguard.” 

The term “ paperworke,” as above used, is ex- 
plained in the following extract :—“ Building with 
stone [is] so commonlie taken up, that amongst 
/noblemen and gentlemen the timber frames are 
supposed to be not much better than paperworke, 
| of little continuance, and least continuance of all.” 
Yet many of these timber buildings have with- 
stood time and ill usage far better than those of 

brick or stone mentioned by him. He, however, 
adds that “of the curiousness of these piles, I 
speake not, sithe our workmen are grown generallie 
of such an excellence of devise in the frames now 
/made, that they farre passe the finest of the olde.” 

The last reference I have noted is that he con- 
siders the “ Divinitie Schoole at Oxford, for fine 
and excellent workmanship, commeth next the 


_moold of the king’s chappell in Cambridge.” 
|ing of Mr. G. Gilbert Scott’s paper, announced at | 


Spenser, the next author I had at hand, sup- 
plies the following from his “Faérie Queene,” 


| 1589 :— 


** A stately pallace built of squared bricke, 
Which cunningly was without morter laide, 
* * * - * 
It was a goodly heape for to behould, 
And spake the praises of the workman’s witt ; 
But full great pittie, that so faire a moulde 
Did on so weake foundation ever sitt.’’ 
Book J. canto IV. 


In the first line of book ii. canto i. we have 
“That conning architect of cancred guyle.” In 
canto ix. verses 21, 22, a castle is described, but 
of it I need only copy the commencement :— 
“The frame thereof seem’d partly circulare, and part 


triangulare: 
O worke divine,” &c. 


In book iv., published in 1596, I find :— 


“TI much admyring that so goodly frame, 
Unto the porch approcht, which open stood.””—Verse 31. 


In “The Visions of Bellay,” 1591, the second 
verse begins :— 


*‘On high hill’s top I saw a stately frame, 

An hundred cubits high by just assize, 

With hundreth pillours fronting faire the same, 

All wrought with diamond after Dorick wize ; 

Nor brick nor marble was the wall in view, 

But shining christall ;— 
An earthquake shooke the hill from lowest seat, 
And overthrew this frame with ruine great.” 


This is the verse which, if I remember rightly, 
went the round of the journals as Spenser’s fore- 
seeing the erection of the Crystal Palaces of 1851 
and of Sydenham. 

Turning to the “ Ruines of Rome,” 1591, I felt 
sure my question would be satisfactorily replied 
to. The commencement is worthy of the poet :— 

“Thou stranger, which for Rome in Rome here 

seekest, 
And nought of Rome in Rome perceiv’st at all, 


These same olde walls, olde arches, which thou seest, 
Olde palaces, is that which Rome men call,”’ &c. 


And though your frames do for a time make warre : 
*Gainst Time, yet,” &c. 


Why have your hands long sithence traveiled 
To frame this world, that doth endure so long.” 


«“ 
> 


When ye sometimes behold the ruin’d pride 
Of these o/d Romane works, built with your hands.” 


Or that at least I could, with pencill fine, 
Fashion the pourtraicts of these palacis, 

By paterne of great Virgil's spirit divine! ’’ 

‘ Judge, by these ample ruines vew, the rest 
The which injurious time hath quite ontworne, 
Since of all workmen helde in reck’ning best ; 
Yet these old fre gments are for paternes borne : 
Then also marke, how Rome, from day to day, 
Repayring her sad decayed fashion, 

Renewes herselfe with buildings rich and gay.” 


All that which A2gypt whilome did devise ; 

All that which Greece their temples to embrave, 
After th’ Ionike, Atticke, Doricke guise, 

Or Corinth skil’d in curious workes to grave ; 
All that Lysippus practike arte could forme ; 
Apelles wit, or Phidias his skill; 

Was wont this auncient citie to adorne.”’— 


In “ The Ruines of Time,” 1591, after four lines 
descriptive of the Roman buildings, is the line— 


- 
- 


“ Wrought with faire pillours and fine imageries.” 


Not being yet quite satisfied, I considered that 
perhaps Bacon, in his memorable essay, would use 
some expression nearer the mark. Turning to the 
first edition, 1598, the essay to be consulted is 
headed, “On Building!” and towards the conclu- 
sion of it he says, “ thus much for the model of the 





in the barony of Grantham in July, 1786, being | masonrie did never better flourish in England 


palace.” 
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Then Fuller’s essay, in “The Holy State,” 
1648, is also entitled, “ On Building!” 


that seeing that a man of such eminence as Mr. G. G. 
Scott has been appointed architect of the new Govern- 
ment Offices, he should be allowed every facility to select 


Gerbier gave us the “Three chief Principles of | and carry out that style of architecture which he may 


Magnificent Building,” in 1662; and it appears 
that this term “ building,” by which was meant 
what we now know as architecture, continued in 
use until a late period; for, in 1725, Halfpenny 
published “The Art of Sound Building ;” and 
Langley’s works, from about the same date to a 
later period of the century, are addressed to the 
builder as architect, and relate to building as 
architecture. Shakspeare I have not looked into 
for this purpose. 

The infrequent use of the term “ architecture ” 
now seems curious. That it was known we are 
certain; because, supposing that Alberti’s work, 
“ De re Aidificatoria,” 1485, was at the time of the 
revival of Classic literature in England, the first, 
when translated, to bring the word “ building ” 
into use, still Serlio, in 1540, published his 
“ Architettura,” to say nothing of the many editions 
of Vitruvius, all entitled “ De Architectura.”’ Then 
followed Cataneo, 1554; Du Cerceau, 1559; Bul- 
lant, 1563 ; Vignola, 1563, &c.; and Shute, in 1563, 
with his “ The First and Chief Grounds of Archi- 
tecture.” Of these works I need not continue the 
list further, as nearly all those succeeding them 
employed the word “architecture” on the title- 
page. 

The words “la maniera Gottica” appear to 


consider best; and I have been instructed to inquire if 
your society has taken, or proposes to take, any step, it 
being desirable that such a movement should be general. 
WILLIAM MACLEAN, Secretary. 
The Secretary, Architectural Association.” 
The Chairman said that the letter had been 
laid before the committee, and that the secretary 
had replied to it, stating that the subject would 


general meeting of the Association. The subject 


referred back to the committee, so that at the 
next meeting it might be discussed in connection 
with the report of the committee. 

On the motion of Mr. Cates, seconded by Mr. 
C. F. Hayward, it was ordered that the letter be 
referred to the committee; and that they be re- 
quested te consider it, and report to the next 
ordinary meeting. 

Mr. T. R. Smith then proceeded to read 
an interesting paper upon “Genoa.” Having 
traced the early history of this once famous 
maritime Republic, and pointed out the man- 
ner in which its early architecture had been 
influenced by its geographical position, he pro- 
ceeded to describe the street architecture, the 





be brought under the notice of the first ordinary | 


to which it referred was an important and deli- | 
cate one for the Association to deal with, and he | 
should therefore recommend that the letter be | 


have first been applied by the Italian writers, to| palaces, and the churches. Although marble was 
distinguish the previous style of architecture to| extensively used in the public buildings, some 
that then in vogue; and Evelyn, in a treatise on | were of cement, and the visitor would probably be 
Architecture, 1707, uses the term “Gothic archi- | startled by the positive colours selected for paint- 
tecture ;” and Wren, as given in the “ Parentalia,” | ing some of them. One, in the Brignole Sale, was 
1750, says, “This we now call the Gothic manner : | all over a bright, brick-dust, red; and the same 
so the Italians called what was not after the | colour had been chosen for the most prominent 
Roman style ;” and “ Sir C. Wren was of opinion | church,—the Carignano,—while another was of a 











that what we now vulgarly call the Gothic, ought 
properly and truly to be named Saracenic archi- 
tecture, refined by the Christians.” 

I am inclined to conclude that as long as 
“surveyor” was the term applied to the person 
to whom the title of architect is now attached, so 
long was the use of the word “ building,” together 
with “works” (as in “surveyor of the works”) 
continued; and when “the surveyor ” became 
“the architect” in general acceptation, that 
then the word “architecture” became generally 
adopted. Who was the first person called “ archi- 
tect” in England ? We have John Shute, painter 
and architect, in 1563; Stephen Harrison, joiner 
and architect, in 1603; Robert Smithson, archi- 
tector and surveyor, 1614; Robert Adams. operum 
regiorum supervisori, architecture peritissimo, in 
1595; John Abel, who, in 1694, called himself an 
“architector,” had conferred upon him the title 
of “ one of his Majesty’s carpenters ” by Charles I. 
These were among our early builder-architects : 
poor Inigo Jones was only a surveyor! and even 
Sir Christopher Wren a mere surveyor-general ! ! 

Wyatt Papworru. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
GENOA. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening last, at 9, Conduit-street. The 
chair was occupied by the president, Mr. J. W. 
Penfold. 

The honorary secretary having read the 
minutes of the last meeting, which were con- 
firmed, the following gentlemen were proposed 
for members :—Mr. C. J. Adams, 23, Brunswick- 
street, Islington; Mr. A. Mason, 5, Union-street, 
Berkeley-square ; Mr. Joseph James, 15, Furni- 
val’s-inn; Mr. R. W. Edis, 16, Huntley-street, 
Gower-street; Mr. Alfred Smith, 11, Bucking- 
ham-street, Strand ; Mr. T. Beesley, 4, St. James’s- 
terrace, Camden-town; Mr. F. Cole; Mr. H. A. 
Reeves ; and Mr. Harvey, 6, Whitehall. 

The Chairman said he had great pleasure in 
laying before the meeting the following handsome 
letter from Professor Donaldson :— 


** Professor Donaldson presents his compliments to the 


president and members of the Architectural Association, | 


and begs to offer fér their acceptance a copy of his work 
recently published, entitled ‘ Architectura Numismatica.’ 


He trusts that the steady aim of the Association will | 
ever be the elevation of pure taste, the cultivation of | 


the imagination, and the introduction of the art-element 
into all the purposes of life, as well the lowest as the 
highest,—whether for use or ornament.”’ 

On the motion of Mr. T. R. Smith (vice-pre- 
sident), thanks were voted to Professor Donald- 
son for his letter and present. 

Mr. S.C. Capes then read the following com- 
munication :— 

** Glasgow Architectural Society, 
41, West George-street, August 4, 1859. 

Ssrx,—A meeting of the architects connected with the 
Glasgow Architectural Society was held this afternoon, 


rather prononxcé sage green. He mentioned these 


| features but as casual matters soon to be for-| 


| gotten: the grandeur and beauty, the skilful pro- 
portions, the rich compositions, the precious 
material, and the noble palatial character of these 
buildings weré never to be forgotten. Theirs was 


the true aristocracy of bearing, dignified and re-| 


served, rather than ostentatious to the outer world, 


nay somewhat, perhaps, chilling—at any rate, | 


grave externally; but when you have passed 
the threshold, receiving you with a lavish display 


of grace, ease, and beauty, of a far gentler and | 
| to become itself a prominent feature in the archi- 


more winning kind. The frontages of the palaces 
were generally very richly covered. Alessio, whose 


| manner was closely copied by those other archi- | 
tects who built at the same time, seemed either to | 
have had some dislike to the large masses of plain | 
surface on which the architects of Rome and | 


Florence relied so much for effect, or else more 
probably to have felt that he had not enough of it 


,at command, to produce effects as noble as) 


jhe wanted. He accordingly was wise enough, 
having been brought to decide upon another 
| course, to follow it up thoroughly, and in conse- 
| quence had very much covered both the piers be- 


the entrance always led out to the centre of one 
of the narrow ends. The most frequently re- 
peated treatment was, that there should be two 
series of arches, surmounted by a balustrade or 
parapet, but that treatment constantly varied, 
and the utmost art had been employed to procure 
vistas and complications of perspective effect. 
Some interesting object was usually placed ex- 
actly opposite the spectator, across the courtyard ; 
either a statue, a fountain, or a niche, or perhaps 
a second marble staircase; or else, when space 
allowed, the end of the cortile was left wholly or 
partially open, and a gay sun-lit flower-garden 
was seen beyond,—its green, and its flowers, and 
its pleasant fountains refreshing and charming the 
|eye. The points most noticeable in the plan- 
ning of these magical effects seem, first, the 
judicious use made of the power of bringing a 
spectator to a certain point, and arranging a view 
from that point; then the geometricalness of the 
planning—a quality the importance of which was 
far too little recognized in the present day; and 
next the liberality of it. There was no stint of 
space given to the vestibule or the cortile, however 
difficult it might be to obtain it ; and its effect was 
heightened by the copious use of the very form so 
studiously avoided in the exterior,—the semicireu- 
lar arch. These arcades usually sprang from circular 
Dorie columns, whose caps were surmounted by a 
kind of dwarf entablature, consisting of frieze and 
cornice only. The circumstances of the site some- 
times caused the usual plan to be moditied ; and it 
was one of the curious results of situation that 
most of the variations occurred on one side of the 
street—namely, that towards the harbour, and 
where the ground fell away from the entrance- 
level instead of up to it. Here occurred the Balbi 
Palace, with a vast staircase ascending, and another 
one descending,— perhaps one of the most beautiful 
of all intricate staircases known. Here, too, 
| occurred a palace, the interior of which fascinated 
‘him more than any other in Genoa. In this 
building (the Palazzo Balbi Pionera) the cortile is 
on a level with the street, and you see, out of the 
vestibule and through three arches, a long vista, 
/in which arches answering to them occur four 
times at different distances apart, under different 
| conditions of light and shade, and with a grove of 
orange-trees among them. The staircase in this 
instance is at one side; and, not being intended 





tecture, when you ascend it you get no view save 
a pretty but short cross vista, and you land at the 
top with your face to a wall. Of course you turn 
round, and the utmost skill of the architect (in this 
case not Alessio) has been employed to provide a 
| coup d’eil to surprise you. You are at one angle 
of the upper story of the cortile. Straight be- 
fore you runs the upper corridor ; a pilastred wall 
on the right ; an airy, open arcade on the left; a 
series of little domical vaults overhead; and, 
+ through the open arch at the end, a charming dis- 
| tant view, with flowers and the tops of orange- 


[tween his windows, and the spaces below andj} trees. As a contrast to this one regular vista, if 
labove them, with architectural features, archi- | you glance across the cortile anglewise, and down- 
|traves, pediments, panels, balustrades, rustics,| wards, the most charming perplexity meets the 
, and the like. These were not so pure in design, eye,—of arches seen through arches, and orange- 
except in a few instances, as those of the best | groves terminating in a half-seen, half-hidden 
| Tuscan work, but there was much more richness | glimpse of a pretty little nymphawum out in the 
|and much more play and elasticity about them. | sunny garden among the orange-blossoms, while 
| One marked peculiarity of this interesting school | the most exquisite play of light and shade, en- 
|of building was the care with which circular | hanced by your being yourself ina dark angle, has 
| forms were reserved for the interior. The semi-| been contrived to add brilliancy to the scene. The 
icireular or curved window-heads were rarely | whole thing was, in fact, the very poetry of plan- 
| found in the front elevation. One arch in the} ning. The apartments in these buildings were 
| centre, and as large a one as could be introduced | vaulted and fine, but not so as to claim distinct 
| without disturbing the symmetry of the first-floor | description. The mural paintings of some of the 
| windows, gave access to the interior, and even it older buildings displayed vestiges of large fresco 
| was in many instances replaced by a square-| paintings on their external walls,—strange and 
| headed doorway, decorated by pilasters and aj gaunt now, but looking as if, before they had 
| pediment, or the like. This doorway led into a/| perished and faded, they must have had a fine 
| vaulted vestibule, almost always square ; and, in| effect. The internal frescoes had fared better. A 
| the majority of instances, conducted to a flight of | large number of beautiful arabesques were exe- 
marble stairs, to the back of what was considered | cuted by Pierino del Vaga, a skilful pupil and 
the ground-floor. The principal apartments, how- | assistant of Raffaelle, who, after his master’s death, 
ever, were usually cn the floor above, that was to| was invited to Genoa by the great Andrea Doria, 
| say, the first-floor. These buildings wore always | and settled there. They were very full of grace, and 
| either a hollow square, or three sides of one. In| the colours were still fresh and rich. Among the 
the latter case, contrary to our practice, the open | palaces, not usually recommended as places of great 
side was invariably one away from the entrance. | attraction, but very interesting for all that, was 
The vestibule was under the main body of the|the Palazzo Santi, sitaate in rather a remote part 
house, and was often a little obscure, while the | of the city, and now fallen into decay. Its dispo- 
view up the great flight of stairs through the | sition was different from that of the other Genoese 
open arches into the cortile beyond, was all} palaces, as it was a compact block, entered through 
the more charming from the bright light by la fore court formed by three screen walls, having 
which it was seen. But the point of view of|a cortile only one story in height within them. 
which the most was usually made was the top of | The two fronts of this palace were very different, 
the steps. On mounting the flight, and emerging }but both good. The fore-court was, however, 
from under the main building, the visitor found | particularly well designed, and could not fail to 
himself in the cortile, a sort of cloister, occa-| please. There was some fine ornamental stucco- 





to consider the propriety of memorializing Government— 


sionally square, but oftener by far oblong, and | work in the interior. The custom of making the 
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upper rooms the main house of course affected the 
smaller sized dwellings : and accordingly, although 
they could not have a cortile, they generally had 
a vaulted vestibule open to the public, with stone 
or marble stairs, to the first floor. Here the 
student of architecture could not fail to notice 
how much could be effected by simple means and 
with very limited space, and how charmingly an 
entry might be formed by one or two columns, a par- 
tially groined vault, and a plain but tastefully placed 
staircase. The private houses contained a good 
many noteworthy examples of doorways. Models 
of two of the most famous were in the Crystal 
Palace, and others were to be found nearly as fine, 
and among them some very handsome of the | 
Gothic period, enriched with quaint sculpture and 
inscriptions. Among the churches of Genoa the 
cathedral was entitled to the first place, although 
it was not the most conspicuous of the ecclesias- 
tical edifices. The original portion appeared to have 
been built in the tenth century. The west front, 
which dates from the year 1300, is tolerably per- 





fect, and is the most interesting portion of the 
cathedral. Of the two flanking towers originally | 
intended, one only had been carried out, in an | 
incongruous style, and some unsuitable openings | 
had been cut in the lower part of the front. The | 
exterior and the Gothic portion of the interior | 
had the peculiar striped arrangement common in 
Italian Gothic, being faced with alternate courses 
of black and white marble. This produced an 
unpleasing streaky appearance, destructive some- | 
what to breadth of effect. But inthe oldest jambs | 
and beads a skilful employment of these contrasted 
materials had helped to produce variety: for 
instance, in the beads of the doorways the vous- | 
soirs were arranged so that their joints should | 
form lines radiating from the centre from which 
the arch had been struck; but in the different 
series of mouldings the white and black voussoirs 
were contrasted—a black one of one series 
being made to come opposite to a white one | 
belonging to the adjoining series. This elevation 
presented three cast and deeply recessed door- | 
ways, with shafts, and simple but rich mouldings. 
There was a circular window, but scarcely so rich | 
as the doorways would have required; and among | 
other noteworthy features might be mentioned the 
south door, a curious niche at the south-west 
angle, and a pair of marble lions, such as were 
commonly found associated with the entrances to 
very ancient churches, The interior presented a 
strange mixture of Classic and Gothic, but the 
greater portion of it was inaccessible when he 
visited it. Many of the churches of Genoa were 
destroyed by the French, and of those that re- 
mained few required especial mention. Two or 
three Renaissance churches still existed, of great 
splendour. The most conspicuous was I’ Assompta 
di Carignans, a large church, dominating over a 
whole quarter of the city, in consequence of the 
elevated site on which it was built. The archi- | 
tect was Alessio; but the building, though possess- 
ing some merit, and especially a finely-disposed 
plan, was far from being his most successful work. 
The plan occupied a parallelogram of about 
170 feet square. This space inclosed nave and 
aisles, forming a Greek cross: a cupola rose above | 
the crossing, and the four great square spaces be- 
tween the arms of the church were also thrown 
into it, though not carried up so high as the main 
portions. There is a pediment at the west, north, 
and south end of nave and aisles, and it was 
originally inteuded that four towers should be 


were carried up: they were of remarkably good 
design; and, when contrasted with them, the 
central dome appeared deficient in loftiness, 
rises above a good drum, but appeared to spring 
rather too soon, and to be crowned by too heavy a 
lantern. Perhaps one main cause of its unpleasant 
effect was, that there were no ribs similar to those 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, or of our own St. Paul’s. 
The whole cupola was covered with scale-shaped 
slabs or tiles, and had none of those lines running 
up it which gave such an appearance of vigour to 
our metropolitan cathedral, to St. Peter’s, to the 
Invalides, and to nearly all other celebrated domes. 
The interior is rather plain, but has some fine 
effects of light. Next in importance was the 
Annunziata, a church which probably enjoys the 
questionable distinction of being internally the 
most brilliantly decorated church in 


with a profusion of coloured marbles, 
riched mouldings 
San Siro was som 


gilding, en- 
, and painting. The church of 


able for having coupled columns separating the 
nave aud aisles. The same feature occurred in the 
church of St. Ambrozio. Genoa was rather 
famous for its campaniles. Most of them were 
connected with the suburban churches, and were 
very pretty, picturesque, original objects, and dis- 
played a style of treatment which had not been 
imported into this country. Indeed, the suburbs, 
generally, were pretty and interesting, and among 
them some extensive grounds and villas. After 
some further observations, Mr. Smith proceeded 
to dwell upon the importance of discussions at 
meetings such as the present. It seemed to him 
that these discussions had, in some degree, failed 
of success, from members not having felt them- 
selves able, at a moment’s notice, to select a salient 
point on which to make observations. He would 
therefore suggest that some of those who had done 
him the honour to attend to his observations 
would undertake to correct some of his errors, 
describe some of the buildings he had passed 
over, or give their opinions as to the difference 


| between external and internal composition, and 


between Italian and English planning. Some 
account might also be given of cortiles or palaces 
in the cities of Italy, or in England, or some ob- 


LL 


referred, that a rich basement or an ornamented 
doorway did much to realize a handsome elevation, 
while a good effect was also obtained, at a very 
moderate price, by handsome iron gratings and 
carved keystones to the windows. ‘The example 
of the street architecture of Genoa showed that no 
great effect was to be obtained by varying the 
face or sky-line of a building. 

After some further discussion, the chairman 
announced that the paper to be read at the next 
ordinary meeting, on the 25th inst., was “A 
Review of new Publications,” by Mr. B. A, C. 
Herring. 











NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Tue ordinary quarterly meeting was held on 
the 18th ult., Mr. Watson in the chair. Mr. A. 
M. Dunn read a paper entitled “ Notes on Con- 
tinental Architecture,” which he illustrated from 
a portfolio of sketches made during a tour on the 
Continent, giving a brief history of the progress 
of Christian art, commencing from the earliest 
period of the catacombs, and so on, to the early 
churches erected by Constantine in Byzantium 

















of the meeting to Mr. Smith for his interesting | 





servations might be offered on the geometrical | and in Rome, tracing the progress of the art 
arrangement of plans, a topic which, in his| through northern Italy and Lombardy, to Ger- 
opinion, was one of the most important to keep | many, France, and England. Alluding to the pictu- 


in view. Geometrical division, rigorously carried | resque and quaint appearance which is so much 


out, lay at the root of all excellence in elevation, ‘admired in continental cities, the reader attri- 
section, or plan, when designing in Italian styles ; | buted it almost entirely to the free and nataral 


} 


but above all in plan ; and the examples of Genoa | treatment of the roofs and coverings of the spires, 


alone went far to prove this, and to justify the | turrets, &c.; laying great stress upon the import- 
recommendation which he had ventured to give. 


ance of making the roof one of the intrinsic por- 
Mr. Cates said that Mr. Smith seemed to him | tions of the design. 

to have treated the subject from a proper point of 

view, and he cordially agreed in all that had 

fallen from him. He begged to move the thanks 








GLASGOW ARCH.EOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue second meeting was held on the 7th, the 
paper. | Sheriff Strathern presiding. Mr. Honeyman read 

Mr. Capes, in seconding the motion, said that | the report of the council, which took a very hopeful 
he had listened to the paper with great pleasure, | view of the society’s progress. ‘The following were 
and that he considered the hints thrown out by | elected office-bearers : — President, Sir Andrew 
the author, with regard to discussion, as extremely | Orr. Vice-Presidents, John Strang, esq. LL.D. 
valuable. The subject, however, was a difficult! and Wm. Euing, esq. Council, Messrs. Michael 
one for immediate discussion. Those who had not Connal, J.T. Rochead, Sheriff Strathern, Jas. B. 
been at Genoa were unable to amplify the sub- Thomson, William Burns, Laurence Hill, John 


ject ; and, with regard to the question of plan- | Buchanan, Gabl. Neil, Robert Harte, John Baird, 


ning, the point was one to which architects of the | Alex, Galloway, James Fleming. Hon. Secretary, 


present day did not appear to give sufficient | J. Honeyman, jr. Hon. Treasurer, Wm.Church, jr. 


attention. They were too much in the habit of | The president then delivered a very interesting 


giving haphazard plans without being governed | address. He said, in conelusion,—“ I, therefore, in 


by the laws of geometry. If they were to ex-| the name of this body, invite my intelligent audi- 
amine the works of French architects, they would | tory to enrol as members, and be contributing to 
be pleased to observe the attention that had been lan “elevating, interesting, and most useful study, 
paid to the inner courts of buildings; and, for his | Be not, I pray you, characterised by Lord Bacon’s 
own part, he felt surprised that something of the | apothegm—‘ Having no knowledge of antiquity, 


kind was not carried out in England. With re- ‘nor antiquity of knowledge ;’ but rather be like 





| fully into the history of the place, the buildings 
themselves did not appear to be affected by the 
erected at the four angles: of these only two) 


It | 





Italy. | was of opinion that they must depend in great 
It had a nave and aisles, with collateral chapels | 
beyond them, and an apsidal choir. The aisle | extremely difficult thing to obtain; for, if it was 
arches spring from the eaps of Corinthian columns, | eut up too much, it would look as if it could not 
and the entire charch was vaulted and decorated 


ir \ ewhat similar, and was the oldest | were favourable specimens of street architecture. 
ecclesiastical foundation in Genoa. Jt was remark- 


reason was that they took up so much room. In} 
London, where the price of land was so high, | 
architects were crippled in their arrangements to | 
produce effects, and they found it impossible to | 
bring their own wishes within the narrow limits | 
of economical considerations. 

Mr. Watson admitted that the history of a) 
place had a great deal to do with its architecture, 
but that fact was, in his opinion, scarcely borne 
out by the latter fact of the paper they had just 
heard read; for, although Mr. Smith had gone very 


peculiarity of the times in which they were raised. 

The vote of thanks having been passed, 

Mr. Smith, in acknowledging the compliment, 
observed that, with regard to planning, we were so 
fond now-a-days of the convenient arrangement 
of Gothic, and trusted so much to picturesqueness 
for effeet, that he was convinced architects did not 
pay sufficient attention to the necessity of pre- 
serving their line of opening and piers on the 
ground line of their buildings. With reference to 
lectures or addresses on architectural subjects, he 
had no hesitation in saying that a paper on bricks 
and mortar was not what the student of architec- 
ture (and they were all students) wanted to hear. 
He wanted to hear something which would enlarge 
his mind, stimulate his fancy, and instruct his 
understanding. With reference to the practical 
means of treating buildings in narrow streets, he 


part on a good and rich basement, which was an 
bear the weight imposed upon it; and if it were 


not enriched it would look heavy. Some of the 
warehouses erected of late years in Manchester 


|gard to corridors encircling an inner court, they | old Camden—‘ Nourices of Eld’— 
were very rarely adopted, and he supposed the 


‘ Then shall memory often, in dreams sublime, 
Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 
Then, sighing, look through the waves of time 
For the long-faded glories they cover.’ ”’ 

On the motion of Mr. Rochead, a vote of thanks 
to the learned sheriff for his address, was carried 
with acclamation. 

A history of St. Nicholas’s Hospital, by Mr. 
Connal, and other papers, were read. 








STRAITS OF LONDON AND THEIR 
PERPETUATION. 

In the laying out of modern towns, the streets 
are all planned of great width ; and, wherever the 
surface admits of it, they are traversed at right 
angles,—as in Washington, in Turin, and in all 
our Colonial settlements: the increased traffic, 
and the enlarged size of wains and teams, demand 
i this; and the marvellously agglomerated popula- 
| tions of the earth require it. 

In old cities we invariably find the streets 
narrow, tortuous, and conflicting. Old London 
differs little from the cities of the Continent in 
this respect; and it would puzzle the inquirer to 
discover wherefore the curvatures, and straits, 
and culs-de-sac, were thus originally formed. 

At this epoch of marvellous improvement in all 
that concerns the social world, it would be hard 
to explain wherefore so little amendment is made 
in the thoroughfares of ancient London. So far as 
the narrows and windings extend within half a 
mile of the Bank, the enormous value of build- 
ing sites prevents interference with streets as 
originally laid out,— noble edifices in public 
buildings, offices, and stores have been recon- 
structed at enormous cost ;—and thus they fix, 


seal, and stereotype, both the longitude and lati- 
tude of public intercourse. Beyond this limit, 
however, there is not only scope for improvement, 





It would be found, as in the eases to which be 


but the examples of Paris and other cities prove 
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that new and wide thoroughfares could be struck | 
out, affording a tenfold accommodation for traffic, 
and at the same time a greatly increased return 
in rents, revenue, and value. 

There are a few wide streets within the metro- 
politan limits, and the rental of these is just in 
proportion to the width of thoroughfare, and cha- 
racter of buildings in range; but, further, the | 
wide and straight street is easier drained, lighted, 
watered, and cleansed ; and above all it is more 
healthy. 

We need not quote instances in proof of this, 
for they are palpable in the suburbs, and also in 
the improved central quarters. 

Some amelioration has been lately made, and 
is now in progress, as we perceive in Newgate- 
street,—the houses are being withdrawn, and the 
drift-way widened some 8 feet. In other places, 
where an old projecting house has been removed, 
the strait has been or is to be enlarged, as in 
Fleet-street, next St. Dunstan’s. These are 
pitiful, petty-fogging modernizations,—a slight 
yielding to pressure from without; but they are 
as nothing compared to the enormous increase of 
the population, and to the still greater extension | 
of the commerce of this mighty metropolis. 

The stagnation of traffic was before alluded to | 
in the Builder, as an evil that has increased, | 
is increasing, and that must finally end in| 
torpor, through very plethora, unless some new 
esplanade of grand construction be struck out to 
perforate the bills of mortality from end to end. 








_ There is no doubt but that a grand route of | 
intercourse must and will be made between east | 


and west; and it is almost equally certain that 
before a very great lapse of time we shall be 
constrained to adopt the efficient and well-judged 
plan of tramways, as now used in New York, to 
ease off the congestion of vehicles which frequent 
the present antiquated streets of London. 


Meantime, however, those who regard with | 


prophetic vision the coming improvement of a 
grand esplanade between Whitehall and Black- 
friars cannot help looking with concern upon the 
total disregard that is shown in the modernization 
of the ancient line of the Strand, as it is now 
being carried out. 

The streets branching from the Strand to the 
river will be, as soon as the great embankment 
shall be effected, important ducts from one main 


line to the other: they ought, then, to be as open | 
as possible, so as to clear the various points of view, | 


and also to admit a thorough ventilation both 


ways. How do we find them? Why, choked up | 


and narrow just at the entrance from the Strand. 


Doubtless, the value of Strand frontage, where | 


every foot values perhaps at five guineas a-year 
ground rental, has caused these constrictions. 

Nearly all the offshoots from this arterial line 
are in the same predicament: in fact, there is but 
one, Wellington-street, which is of a decent 
width. 


Cecil-street, a handsome line opening to the | Model School, to be built by thé Commissioners of | 


river, is 34 feet in width, but is choked off by 
two houses in the Strand to 14 feet! 

Salisbury-street from the river is also 24 feet 
wide, being reduced at the gola or entrance to 
12 feet ! 

And Craven-street, which is now laid open to 
the Strand, for the reconstruction of two stacks 
of four houses in each facing the Strand, has a 
mean width of 33 feet from the river, and had 
(before the demolition) but 13 feet at the 
entrance !! 


! 


obtrusive 18 or 20 feet, so that it be thrown into 
the thoroughfare. With 30s. a house 100/. a year 
might be raised as a compensation for only 20 
feet. The improvement to the street would en- 
hance its value at least 5 per cent. and the angular 
houses, so far as their remaining Strand frontage 
might be concerned, would also acquire increased 
light, convenience, and aptitude for trade, fully 
equivalent to that of the street, and, indeed, 
much more. 

That straits, narrows, and gorges should defile 
the metropolis, despite its wealth, intelligence, 
and progress in arts, is lamentable—it is deplor- 
able. While Paris glitters in modern embellish- 
ments, we retain the most monstrous deformities. 
Is it that all are apathetic, or absorbed in selfish- | 
ness and money-getting ? 

Surely the City and its convenient approaches are 
a matter for the attention of Government. There 
is here no arbiter to decree a chaussé 100 feet 
wide and miles in length. [t cannot be accepted 
that there is no public spirit. If there yet re- 
mains of it the faintest relic, these points are 
urged in behalf of the common weal ; and, if the | 
opening of closes is to have a beginning, let us | 
commence on the Craven strait ; for, if the pro- | 
posed buildings be once raised, it will be sealed 
up for ever. QUONDAM. 














BIRMINGHAM NEW COUNTY COURT. 

Tue new County Court in this town was opened 
on Monday last. The building stands upon the 
site of the old library, in Waterloo-street and | 
Bennett’s-hill. The bar and attorneys attended | 
in large numbers, to escort the learned judge into 
the court. After the business of the day, an 
address and new robes were presented to the 
judge, and he was entertained at a luncheon at 
Mr. Smith’s, the Hen and Chickens hotel, in this 
town. T. C. S. Kynnersley, esq., stipendary 
magistrate; George Whately, esq.; Mr. John | 
Guest, the registrar; Mr. Charles W. Elkington, 
the high bailiff; and about sixty of the attorneys 
practising in the court were present The 
building was designed by Mr. C. Reeves, of 
| London, architect. Messrs. Branson & Gwyther, 
of Birmingham, were the contractors, and they 
likewise supplied the fittings. The furniture | 
came from the establishment of Messrs. Cooke, 
Son, & Miers, of Warwick. The whole of the 
works were executed under the superintendence 
of Mr. Mansell Phillips, clerk cf the works. 





IRELAND. 
| ‘Tye contract for the new coast-guard station, | 
| to be erected by the Board of Public Works, at 

| Clontarf, county Dublin, has been disposed of to 

| Mr. Stephen O’Connor, of Howth. 

| Mr. Patrick Kerr, a Dublin )uilding surveyor, | 
| has been declared contractor for the new National 


| Public Works, at Enniscorthy; and the same} 
| body has recently let the contract for the ereetien | 
|of two additional wings to the female training 
|department, in connection with the Central | 
National Model Schools, Dublin, to Mr. Meade, 
builder. 

It is proposed to build an agricultural hall at) 
Mullingar, and that a publie library, a reading | 


| and ball room, might form portions of the struc- | 
| ture. With reference tothe sanie town, we notice 
| that it has been lighted with peat gas, under | 


A new line of railway, entitled “The Finn 
Valley,” is proposed from Stranorlar to Strabane. 

The members of the Waterford Club propose to 
erect a monument to the memory of the late 
marquis. The foundation-stone of a new Pro- 
testant hall has been laid in the same town. 

Mr. Jobn Fitzgerald’s tender for alterations to 
the Clonmell workhouse has been accepted at 
3207. Messrs. Corcoran, his competitors, tendered 
at 500/, 

A project is now under consideration to connect 
the town of Larne, by railway communication, 
with the Belfast and Ballymena line at Carrick- 
fergus. 

The Lord-Lieutenant has been at Cork, laying 
the foundation-stone of the new bridge across the 
northern branch of the River Lee, intended to 
replace that destroyed by the flood in 1853, and 
to connect Patrick-street with the other side of 
the river, where the Great Southern and Western 
Railway terminus stands. It will have three 
lymestone arches, each 62 feet 6 inches span, a 
40-feet roadway, and pathways above, and will cost 
some 16,000/. Sir John Benson is engineer; Mr. 
Hargrave, contractor; Mr. Barnard, clerk of 
works. His Excellency also turned the first sod 


| of the Cork and Youghal line at Dunkettle, some 


three miles from Cork. In honour of the vice- 
royal visit, there was much festivity, and the 


| mayor, Mr. Arnott, M.P., was dubbed a knight, 
|} an honour of which the Corkonians seem to re- 


ceive at least their share. Sir Cusack Roney, 


| chairman of the Cork and Youghal Railway, on 


the occasion of the banquet given to his Excel- 
leney, drew attention, in an admirable speech, to 
the fact of the express train conveying the English 
and Irish mails to Queenstown, to meet the Cunard 
steamer, en route to America, being run from 
Dublin to Cork, 166 miles in four hours, and said 
the Irish railways were better managed and con- 
strueted than all those on which he had travelled 
in America, Hungary, Italy, Norway, and else- 


where. 





CONVICT LABOUR AND OUR HARBOTRS. 
Tue vast increase of our commerce, the con- 


| tinual enlargement of the ships of this and other 


trading countries, which causes a greater amount 
of valuable life, treasure, and goods to be risked in 
one vessel, and other considerations, both of the 
safety of our trade and also the defence of our 


| coast, show how desirable it is that the harbours 


and breakwaters which are partly in progress, or 


| which have been shown to be necessary, should be 


carried forward with vigour. 

Our prisons are filled with criminals, many of 
whom are in the prime of life, whose labour is now 
so umremunerative that the amount is scarcely 
werth mentioning; nor is the kind of labour pur- 
sued in the prisons likely to be useful to the 
prisoners after their liberation. 

It is an important consideration in these days 
te devise punishments which may, without being 
brutal, deter persons from the commission of 
crime, create habits of industry, and, if possible, 
make those who have committed crime less burden- 
some to the State: it is therefore an important 
question whether or not it would be found bene- 
ficial, as we often urge, to employ our criminals to 
a far greater extent than at present on the works 
so much needed along our coast. 

In an interesting account of Portland, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Pinks, it is mestioned that about 


Whether or not it is proposed to continue the | Mr. RB. L. Johnson’s patent ; the peat being pro- | 2,000 prisoners are employed in the Gevernment 


33 feet range of the street, or to reduce it at the | 


“ embouchure” to the original entry or open gate- 
way of 13 feet, is best known to the owners or 
architects ; but a simple workman informed your 
querist that it is to be as it was in the beginning! 

Now what concerns the Builder, and the writer, 
and the public, but most of all the owners of pro- 
perty and the inhabitants of Craven-street, is that, 
on account of the appearance, of the health, and 


most of all the convenience of the public, this | 


fine street should be thrown open throvghout 
completely to its full latitude. There have been 
commissions called Wide-street Commissions: 
there are Improvement Commissions in existence 
and in action; but there is a Board of Health. 
Ought not the attention of some such body to be 
drawn to this and other similar revivals of our 
ancestral Gothisms ? 

Perhaps there may be no public authority duly 
qualified to take note of such circumstances ; still, 
as they affect private interests as well as public 
convenience, 1 would suggest to the owners and 
occupiers, in this once fushionable and even yet 
valuable locality, to consider whether, by the sub- 
scription of only a guinea a house per annum they 
could not bay up, or subsidize, the owners of the 


cured from the bogs of Ratbeonnell, Marlinstown, | 
| Wooddown, &c. This, we believe, is the first 
| instamee of gas from peat, or common tarf, being 
| adapted to light pablic streets, tough it has been | 
| for some time in domestic use in Ireland. The | 
| result is said to be “a brilliant success,” and the 
cost considerably less than coal gas. 
| Tenders are required by the War Department | 


| for additions and alterations at (ireencastle Fort, | 
Lough Foyle, Belfast district ; a)so, for additions | 


quarries. This convict establishment, of which 
there is a governor, a deputy-governer, ehaplain, 
two schoolmasters, Kc. is nearly self. ing, 
owing te the profitable labour of its ates. 
During the year 1857 the average number of con- 
victs working for the breakwater was 9365; and 
the value of their united labour was estimated at 
31,836/. 16s. 1jd.; beimg at the rate of about 
3l/. ls. per man. A parliamentary report states 
that 230 were daily employed in the prison ; 132 


| and alterations at Duncannon Fort, in the Curragh | working at their accustomed employments, earned 


district. 
The Ballast Board are about contracting for 


Rock Lighthouse, off east coast, county Wexford. 
The Dublin Builders’ Associatidn have issued a 
manifesto to members of the trad», and to timber 
merchants, expressing dissatisfaction at the recent 
attempt to change the usual mode of measuring 
balk timber in that port, “ by substituting calliper 
in place of string measurement in: calculating the | 
cubical contents ;” and that, “in the event of its 
being persisted in, they pledge themselves exclu- 
sively to support those establishments where the 
usual mode of measurement is adopted.” We 
anticipate some discussion on this point. 





building works in connection wi e Tuskar} 
building ks in connection with the Tuskar 


| 3,283/. during the year ; and 98 convicts, working 


indoors as tailors, shoemakers, cooks, bakers, and 
washers for the prison, earned little less than 2,117/. 


''To stimulate industry, a small sum, weekly, vary- 


ing from 4d. to 1s. is placed to the credit of 
the convict, which is given to him at his discharge. 
During the year 1857, very nearly 4,000/. were 
given in this way. The cost of this establishment 
in the above year was 53,608/.; and the expense 
of the maintenance of each prisoner, 35/. 12s. 7d. : 
it therefore appears that the cost of convicts kept 
here is about 4/. 12s. 7d. a year. Surely this is 
better than the oakum-picking, the crank-turning, 
treadmill, and other unprofitable sorts of labour 
which in some parts are still in use. 
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THE BARNSTON MEMORIAL, CHESHIRE. 


In February last a premium was offered for the 
best design for a memorial, to be raised by public 
subscription (principally by the inhabitants of 
Cheshire), to the memory of the late Col. Barn- 
ston, of Crewe-hill, who served during the whole 
of the Crimean war, and in India, where he was. 
wounded at Lucknow. 

From those sent in, a design by Mr. Edward 
A. Heffer, of which we give an engraving, was 
selected, and has been carried out. 

The memorial is placed in an elevated situa- 
tion at Farndon, near Chester. 

The material of which it is built is stone, fromr 
the Cefn quarries, with iron railing between 
the lions,—quadrant in plan. The dimensions are : 
| greatest diameter, 23 feet; length of needle 

40 feet ; width at top, 2 feet 3 inches; at bottom 
| next pedestal, 3 feet 9 inches. The width of base, 
| for pedestal is 9 feet, the lions are 6 feet; long, 

and the total height of the memorial from the 

ground is 55 feet. The cost was 400/. 


= 
j THE MASON’S SONG. 
Up, up, with the dawn 
Of the bright glad morn, 
The ladders high we climb ; 
And the trowels ring, 
As we work, and sing 
Some good old English rhyme. 


We slave in no room, 
We pine at no loom, 

Where sick’ning gas-lights glare ; 
Where the poor souls moil, 
And sigh at their toil, 

Shut out from God’s own air. 








Oh! our hearts are strong, 
And our laugh is long; 
With care undimm’d our eyes ; 
As, block upon block— 
Steadfast as a rock,— 
The walls before us rise ; 


Till our aim is won, 
Till our labour’s done. 
The stately mansion built, 
May blessings descend 
On it, and defend 
Its hearth from shame and guilt. 
JouN PLUMMER. 





BASINGSTOKE CEMETERY. 

Tue site of the new burial-ground is in the 
immediate vicinity of the ruins of the Holy Ghost 
Chapel, well known to all travellers on the South- 
Western Railway. The entrance is through a 
deep chalk cutting, and the road gradually 
ascends to the general level. The sides of the 
roadway are sloped off to an obtuse angle. The 
entrance lodge, of which we give a view, is in 
the half-timbered manner, with numerous gables 
and projections. There is access from the lower 
floor to the road level, and from the upper floor to 
the general level of the cemetery, so that the 
curator has complete supervision of the approach 
and the grounds. Close to the lodge, and in 
accordance with it, is an ornamental timber- 
bridge, which spans the approach road, and con- 
nects the “chapel liten” with the northern por- 
tion of the cemetery. The chapel is in the 
Decorated style. The Episcopal chapel has tower 
and spire away from the main building, and only 
connected with it by the vestry and corridor, 
at a much lower level. At the east and west 
ends are large traceried windows. Over the 
entrance archways is the bell tower, and above 
that the spire. The extreme height to the top 
of the vane is 70 feet. The spire of the Dissen- 
ters’ chapel is attached to the main building, 
and is of equal altitude with that of the Epis- 
copal chapel. Each chapel has a convenient robing- 
room. 

Bath stone and flint are the materials of con- 
struction, the flint being introduced in squares, 
alternated with Bath stone. The total cost has 
been 2,834/. Mr. Nicholls, builder, of Basing- 
stoke, is the contractor, who executed the works, 
and the architects are Messrs, Poulton & Wood- 
man, of Reading. 





Tue Strate BEpsTEaD FROM STOWE.—The well- 
known elaborate state bedstead, formerly at Stowe, 
is to be sold by Messrs. Foster, at Pall-mall, on 
the 24th. This bedstead was erected from the 
design of Signor Borra, architect to Lord Cobham, 
in 1737, and was used on all occasions of Royal 
visits to Stowe, including that of her present 
_| Majesty. 
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BASINGSTOKE CEMETERY: CHAPEL AND LODGE.——Messrs. Povtron & Woopxay, ARCHITECTS. 
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ENGINEERING WORKS ABROAD 


For some time past the Northern Railway Com- 
pany has formed a project of reconstructing the 
Paris terminus, in order to afford the necessary 
accommodation for the increase of traffic. Accord- 
ing to the plans adopted and put through the 
formalities of public inquiry and discussion in 
January last, the axis of the present station is to 
be altered, and the new terminus so placed, that 
its principal entrance on the Rue de Dunkerque 
will be exactly opposite the Rue de Denain, instead 
of its being, as at present, fronting the Rue 
Saint Quentin. 

The branch line from Saint Lo to the Caen and 
Cherbourg Railway advances with all the activity 
possible. Very little earthwork remains to be 
done. and the slopes of the portions completed are 
being dressed. In the masonry works the para- 
pets are being placed on the bridges, and the 
guard-houses are in construction for the level 
crossings. As to the Roque-Genest and La Buis- 


sonniére bridges, the abutments of the first are lay required t) carry out the project, before they | 


laid and carried up nearly to the springing: the 
arch of the second is being turned. 

On the Limoges and Perigueux line the earth- 
works and masonry are completed between the 
latter town and Thiviers. The ballasting and 
laying of the permanent way were let by contract 
on the 20th September. 

The tunnel under the Alps, at the Col de 
Frejers, is proceeding as well as can be expected. 
The length fixed upon definitively is 12,500 
métres. The summit of the formation level of 


the railway is about the middle of the length, and | 


1,335 métres above the level of the sea. On each 
side of this the gradient falls 0-0005m. per 


métre, on the Bardoniche or Sardinian side, and , 


0°032 m. per métre on the Modane or Savoy side. 
On the former side the rock was at once reached : 
it is limestone shale, which exfoliates upon expo- 
sure to the air, and in consequence the tunnel is 
being arched. The progress is 070m. per day, 
on an average. Owing to the absence of good 
stone, the arch is being turned of bricks made in 
the neighbourhood, where excellent clay is found. 
The lime is brought from Casal. The heading on 
the Modane side, on account of the steeper 
gradient, is 140 métres lower than the other end 
of the tunnel, but it is, nevertheless, 105 métres 
above the high road 460 métres distant. In order 
to bring the railway down to this level, the line 
has to be carried round in curves the develop- 
ment of which is 4 kilometres. 

The service of the Lombardo-Venetian railways 
has been resumed. Passports and luggage are 
now examined at Desenzano and Peschiera. 

The King of Sardinia, accompanied by the 
Minister of Public Works, lately visited the works 
of the Trebbia bridge. When the line is opened 
as far as Saint Nicholas, there will only remain 
five kilometres to be constructed in order to arrive 
at Plaisance. 

The Spanish Government has granted authoriza- 


Alberte is to terminate in Desierto. 


The Austrian Government has granted to a/ garden. 
| prises several fountains and other embellishments, 
'as well es, in the centre building, two large and 
The entrance-hall | 


company of capitalists and promoters of industry 


of Prague, the concession of a railway from | 
Prague by Pilsen to the frontier of Bavaria, with | 
a branch from Hollobkau to Radnitz and Weg- | 


wanow. The same company is also authorized to 


construct the branch lines from Pilsen to Eger, under the superintendence of Mr. W. W. Wardell, 


It appears from | 


and from Pilsen to Budweis. 
new surveys at present being made by the com- | 
pany, that the concessionists of the Prague and 
Pilsen line intend to deviate, from that originally 
proposed, in many points. The preparation of | 
the plans, for approval of the government, of | 


up, the said “bres de V'armée” has just got the 
route for the frontiers of Morocco. The section 
from Bouffarick to Blidah stands a fair chance of 
being shortly put into active work, it having 
fallen into the hands of a private company. 





RIO DE JANEIRO. 


TuE two engineers to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, Mr. Charles Neate and Mr. Lane, in con- 
junction with Mr. Henry Law, C.E., and Mr. W. 
G. Ginty, Directing Engineer of the Rio Gas 
Works, have been appointed a committee to re- 
port upon the fvasibility, or otherwise, of carrying 
out the project of levelling the Castle-hill, now 
lexisting in the city of Rio de Janeiro. This 








;seems a favourite scheme with the Brazilians, | 


| but it is thought that it will decline in favour 
| when the prop)sal comes to be submitted to the 
judgment of matter-of-fact English engineers, 
| who will doubiless insist on getting a clear idea 
of the giganti¢ nature of the work, and the out- 


recommend its adoption to the Government. 





| MELBOURNE. 
| The Victorian Houses of Parliament.—The 
Melbourne Argus says,—The heavy and sombre- 
jlooking struture which now frowns upon the 
city from the top of Bourke-street gives but 
a faint and inadequate idea of the magnificent 
edifice designed. It is in fact but the centre of a 
building which, when completed, will extend to 


parallelogram 450 feet in length and 250 feet in 
breadth. The Chambers as they now stand will 
be completely encircled by a corridor, leading on 
one side to the rooms and offices appertaining to 
the Legislative Council, and on the other to those 
of the Assernbly. The portion now in course of 
erection is the Library, which has attained about 
one-third ¢f its proposed height. With the ex- 
ception of the foundation, the whole of the outer 
structure will be built of Darley freestone, and 
will be 20 feet higher than the walls of the centre 
square. The style of architecture is the Roman 
Doric, and/it will embrace a colonnade 34 feet in 
height, suymounted by ornaments appropriate to 
that order; In the centre a handsome tower will 
rise to a height of 250 feet, and will give an im- 
posing apyrearance to the new edifice. 

Government Offices.—The first steps have been 
taken towards the construction of the new build- 
ings in tie Government reserve. A number of 
workmen have for the last fortnight been engaged 
upon the excavations for the offices of the Execu- 
tive, Chief Secretary, and Registrar-General. 
These will be comprised in one large building, 
'to form the centre of a group of seven, which will 

include offices for the Board of Land and Works, 
the Attorney-General, Postmaster-General, Elec- 
| tric Telegraph Offices, Kc. Each of these offices 


| will be connected with the centre building by an | 
tion for surveys to be made for a new line of rail- | open colonnade, and will altogether occupy a_| 
way from the celebrated Sierras de Triano, in the | large spece of ground in the upper portion of the | Temple, Nov. 10, 1859. 
province of Biscay, to the neighbouring small port | reserve, between which and the lower part of the | 
of Galindo. The other line conceded to Senor | enclosure a terrace is to be constructed, and the | 


unoccupied ground converted into an ornamental 
We understand that the desigr com- 


eapacious reception-rooms. 
will be 60 feet in width, octagon shaped, and | 
surmourited by a lofty dome. These works are | 


who was the successful competitor when the) 
designs were sent in. 








THE STRIKE. | 
Ovr readers will have heard with satisfaction | 


the Conference was 5,173; the amount paid, 
9601. 2s. 5d. This shows, as compared with the 
number and payments last week, a diminution of 
522 persons, and 202/. 19s. 1d. cash—the totals 
_ week being 5,695 men, and 1,163/. ls. 6d. 
cash, 





THE rules of six operative trade societies having 
been selected by the Master Builders’ Association 
as evidence of the alleged illegality of the laws 
and regulations guiding these societies, these 
rules have been laid before Mr. Edwin James, 
Q.C., and Mr. Gordon Allan, for their opinions 
thereon. The rules of the Amalgamated Engineers, 
which the builders’ societies offered to adopt, 
have also been submitted to a similar ordeal. 





within 50 feet of Spring-street, and will form a_ 


|The act of the masters in combining to lock 
| out their men has also been laid before the 
|counsel. The case for opinion was drawn by 
| Mr. W. P. Roberts, solicitor, of Manchester, and 
| the opinions thereon are subjoined :— 

“‘ OPINION. 


1. We have carefully perused the rules and bye-laws of 
the six societies which are contained in the pamphiet cir- 
| culated by the executive committee of the Central Asso- 
| ciation of Master Builders, and, with the exception of one 
| rule amongst those regulating the Metropolitan Society 
| of Operative Bricklayers,—viz. the Rule 20 (a), headed 
*‘ Members’ Objection to work with a Black’—we are of 
opinion that the rules are legal, and do not contravene 
the statute law or common law of England. We are not 
prepared to say that the rule referred to is in itself 
positively illegal, but as an attempt on the part of a 
number of workmen to carry into execution its spirit 
might lead to injurious consequences, we would re- 
commend that it should be either erased, or, at least 
modified. 

2. We are of opinion that the rules of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engimeers, which have been proposed to be 
substituted for the rules of the six societies before 
referred to, are strictly legal. They do not, in our 
opinion, infringe the provisions of any Act of Parliament, 
nor can any danger result from their adoption. We are 
confirmed in this view by the opinion of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, the Attorney General alluded to m the case 
now submitted to us, and also by the provisions of the 
Act passed during the last session, which clearly in- 
dicates the policy of the Legislature to mitigate the 
severity of the statutes against combination, and to pro- 
tect workmen in the exercise of their right to meet and 
act in union for the purpose of fixing the rate of wages at 
which, and the hours of labour, they should work, and 
peaceably and in a reasonable manner pers others 
to cease or abstain from work, in order to obtain the rate 
of wages agreed upon, so long as no threats or intimida- 
tion be resorted to. 

3. The law relating to conspiracy is so vague and un- 
settled that we feel reluctant to offer a decided opinion on 
this question ; but we are inclined to think that the con- 
duct of the masters, in combining and agreeing to lock 
out from their several yards the workmen employed, and 
who had taken no part in what had occurred at Messrs. 
Trollope’s factory, until the workmen who had struck 
there had returned to their employ, was such a combina- 
tion by the employers as amounted to a conspiracy at 
common law, and might be made the subject of an indict- 
ment. 

Every master has a perfect right individually to dis- 
charge any or all of the workmen whom he may have em- 
ployed, as every workman has the right to refuse to work 
for any particular master ; but the combination of masters 
to dismiss and deprive of their labour and means of sub- 
sistence a number of workmen, for the purpose of com- 
pelling or inducing these workmen to effect an object 
| which it may not be in their power to accomplish, appears 
to us to come properly within the definition given in the 
cases, and to amount to a criminal offence. 

Epwin JAMES. 
GorpoNn ALLAN,” 





Sim,—The opinion of Mr. Edwin James and 
Mr. Allan which has been published in other 
journals, will, doubtless, appear in your present 
number; and I wish therefore to point out that 
these learned gentlemen have been misled, and 
have expressed an opinion on facts which never 
occurred. 

Their “opinion” is to the effect, that the 


| Association of Master Builders are liable to in- 


dictment for conspiring to close their establish- 
ments “ until Messrs. Trollope’s men, who had 
struck there, should return to their employ.” 
The facts, however, were, that Messrs. Potter & 
Co. having, by their mandate, cleared Messrs. 
Trollope’s yard and shops, and stationed strong 


these changes, and the purchase of land, &c. will | that the Conference of the Building Trades have | bodies of men as pickets, to prevent other men 


occupy much time, so that the works will not be | 
able to be carried on effectively till next year. 


at length withdrawn the strike at Messrs. Trol- | 
| lope’s, ia order, as they state, that they may retain | tion of Master Builders determined to “close 


from going to work for that firm, the Associa- 


A ministerial report upon the financial state of | the support of the trades of the United Kingdom | their yards until Messrs. Trollope were enabled 


the Netherlands assures us that the Government 
will, within the space of six years, advance, with- 
out interest, the sum of 28,520,000 florins to the 
several railways in Holland, in order to accelerate 
the completion of their works. 

Some fatality seems to hang over the Algerian 
railways. Just two years ago we mentioned the 
commencement of the works by the soldiery, and 
very little seems to have been done since. Accord- 
ing to the latest official intelligence, the works 
between Algiers and Blidah have never been com- 
menced: as to the section from Algiers to 
Bouffarick, proposed to be executed by the “dras 
de Parmée,” it bas met with most unfortunate, 





yet not-to-be-wondered at, delays; and, as a wind- 





|in opposing the “declaration :” so that having | 


spent iz, undesired idleness say 20,000/., contri- 
buted - brother workmen, besides their own 
savings, instead of receiving from the masters say 
140,0001., and inflicting a loss on these masters 
and the country of some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds; the building operatives are exactly where 
they wire before this mad strike was commenced, 
with this difference, that the masters are now 
requirivg from them a certain declaration, with 
the ostensible view of preventing, if possible, the 
repetition of such calamities. It is to be hoped 
that some arrangement may now be made to pre- 
vent further loss and demoralization. 





On the 14th, the number of men assisted by 





to resume work.” There has never been any 
attempt to compel men to return to any parti- 
cular master; and, in fact, at the present time 
Messrs. Trollope are at full work with nearly all 
fresh hands. 

But the false colouring which is thus given in 
counsel’s opinion is only of a piece with the 
other proceedings of the Conference, who, how- 
ever, have not restricted themselves always to the 
“lie” by implication. 

At a meeting at Brighton, a few days since, 
Mr. Potter broadly stated that “workmen were 
not pressed to belong to societies, neither did 
the society men strike against non-society men” 
(vide Daily Telegraph, of 10th inst.) ; while, on the 
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very same day, three society bricklayers were 
convicted at Lambeth police-court, for depriving 
a non-society man of his right to labour. Alas! 
that in 1859 workmen should be content to follow 
such a leader! A Master Buinper. 





From time to time, since the commencemeut of 
the strike, cases of sad distress have been brought 
under the attention of the public; but so much 
trouble has been borne patiently, and suffering 
hidden from notice, that the cases reported are only 
very faint indications of the effects of this unfor- 
tunate dispute. Debts have been incurred, which, 
particularly in the instance of those who have 
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ening of pottery, &c.; and those who have manu- 
factured the goods, have also gained. 

A remarkable instance of the advantages of the 
application of improved means may be mentioned 
in connection with the printing business. 

When stereotyping* came into use, most of the 
compositors thought that their ruin would be the 
consequence. Such, however, has not been the 
ease. The practice of stereotyping has enabled 
publishers to issue books at a reduced cost, which, 
has led to a far greater demand than ever 
for publication, and, as a matter of course, the 
assistance of more compositors. 

The introduction of locomotives and _rail- 





families of children to support, will take long 
labour and care to liquidate. Many a comfort, 
and even necessity, will be missed : tools have been 
parted with in order to provide bread; and when 
matters are settled some will not be able to work : 
executions for rent, &c. have swept away furniture; | 
and many a man of industrious habits has, in con- 
sequence of the want of that regular employment 
to which he has been accustomed, fallen into 
irregular habits which may be never eradicated. 
The wives of the men on strike could tell melan- | 
choly histories; and what good is likely to result 
from all the sacrifice that has been made? The nine 
hours will not be granted, nor will the masters, 
to any extent or for any length of time, be able 
to maintain the “ declaration.” 

All who have watched this struggle must regret 
the want of a right understanding, amongst the 
workmen, of those sure laws which regulate the 
price of all kinds of labour,—laws which are as cer- 
tain as the appearance of the morning sun-light. A 
few more examples of the manner in which wages 
are regulated by the demand for a particular kind 
of labour may not be useless. 

About twenty or twenty-five years ago the pub- 
lication of the “Annuals,” and other illustrated 
books, created a sudden and large demand for 
rkilful engravers on steel; and at that time an 
engraver of talent might depend upon receiving 
from 4/. to 101. or 12/. a-week. The 
extensive application of lithography and wood- 


wages 


| evil 


‘bably not less than 200 men in proportion 


_the steam-printing machine has vastly increased 
| various kinds of employment. 
|engraving on 


| feeding the machines with paper. 


ways, from which it was predicted that such 
effects would come, has, in the various 
departments, been the means of employing pro- 


to one engaged in the days of the stage- 
coaches and the waggons. In the same way 


The demand for 
wood, box-wood, type-founders, 
compositors, &c. &c., has grown tenfold; and 





the labours of this mighty instrument for ad- 
vancing knowledge have yet only in a small 
degree developed its capabilities. Besides 
the additions mentioned, the steam-engine has 
brought a large number of persons into work in 
It is to be | 
hoped that the experience which has been lately | 
so painfully gained may cause all classes of the | 
working community to carefully consider the laws 
of labour, and, instead of embarking in these dis- | 


union forces him down to the level of worse work- 
men. He dares not work with non-unionists. The 
union would punish him. He dares not teach his 
craft except to the son of a unionist. The union 
would punish him. He dares not vindicate a 
fellow-member who has been fined. The union 
would punish him, He dares not work on when 
a strike is ordered. The union would ruin him. 
It would fill pages to relate all the things he must 
not do, and dares not do, and for doing which he 
might be punished. * * * 

Mark, again, the system of prying espionage, 
of inquisitorial inspection, to which the unionist 
is subjected. He is registered, with his age, 
trade, marriage, &c. He is fined if he marries 
without letting the union know; fined if he re- 
moves; fined if he changes service; fined if he 
knows of a vacancy and does not tell the union. 
And a complete machinery has been framed for 
secretly watching the members, to see whether 
they break the rules. Why one could fancy that 
a Neapolitan under King Bomba might endure 
thus to throw aside all self-rule and self-depend- 
ence; but it does amaze me that any Englishman 
can bear so galling a yoke. 

Still, all this is but petty, though one should 


| suppose irritating, oppression. But sooner or later 
| the day comes when trade is brisk—when the 
| masters have large contracts to fulfil—when, by 


the inevitable law of supply and demand, wages 
must rise of themselves if the labour-market is 
bare. At that moment, when he is on the spring- 
tide of prosperity, down comes an order, perhaps 
from the Central Society, that the men are to 











astrous struggles, to endeavour in all ways to} strike. Gladly, in all likelihood, would he spend 
advance their intellectual and social positions, by | the time in action rather than idleness. But is he 
establishment of societies or brotherhoods which | a free man? No, he isa slave. He has no busi- 


| may have for their purpose the care of the sick, the | ness to consult his own reason or his own will. 


accumulation of savings, the education of their) Obey he must. He strikes; and perhaps, after 
children, the provision of proper food on economi-| months and months have gone by—when his 
cal principles, and other matters, which will raise | furniture is at the pawn-shop—when his home is 
the British artisan in the scale of society, and | shattered, his energies enfeebled, his spirits sunk, 
will give them far more weight in dealing with | his temper exasperated—when, but too probably, 
employers than those regulations which are shown | his wife’s health is ruined, and his little ones are 
by all past experience to have been worse than! grown pale, thin, and mournful,—at last the 
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engraving to book and other kinds of illustration | useless. 
caused a less demand for the fine line-engravers 
on plates: the wages at once declined, aud conti- 
nued to do so in proportion to the extent to which 
the line-engraving was superseded by other descrip- 
tions of prints. A few steel-plate engravers of the 
highest talent still continue to obtain consi- | 
derable sums, but those engravers who might have 
been able to earn 4/. a-week would not now be able, | 


Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., in a commu-| 
nication addressed to the working men of Maid- | 
stone, in reply to a request for his opinion on the 
Master Builders’ “ declaration,” says :— 

“T am now bound to own that, the deeper I go 
into the question, the more cordial does my | 
approval become of the conduct of the master | 
hy that kind of employment, to make more than | builders in exacting the ‘ declaration.’ 
from 10s, to 15s. a-week. Now, I will yield to no man in respect for the | 

In the years 1814 and 1845, the immense | working class of England, or in anxiety for their | 
number of projected railways caused an extra-| well-being and happiness ; and I have endeavoured | 
ordinary demand for engraved and lithographed | to examine this question with a single eye to 
plans, which were required in compliance with | their true welfare. 
the Act of Parliament to be deposited in certain| What, then, would be the effect of the adoption | 
places at a stated time. As a natural conse- of the ‘declaration’ upon the working men them- 
quence the wages of map engravers increased, and selves? Undoubtedly, if it hindered their union 
men who, in ordinary times, would work for from | for charitable purposes among themselves, I 
25s. to 30s. a week, were paid enormous sums,—as | should warmly condemn it. But it does nothing 
much as 100/. was in some instances paid,—for an | of the kind. It solely aims at putting an end 
engraved plan which might be had now for less | to an interference, by unions, with the bargains 
than half as many shillings. In other ways, the | between master and man, — ; 
demand for surveys and plans caused changes.| The question therefore is, whether that inter- 
The prices of certain kinds of paper rose, so did | ference by unions between master and man is a 
that of prepared copper and zinc, and the wages | blessing to the working class, or a curse. Would 
of both copper-smiths and copperplate and litho- | the working class, or would it not, be more free, 
graphic printers largely increased; engineers,| more rich, more happy, without any such inter- 
surveyors, and draughtsmen, of little skill or | ference ? 
experience, were paid five times the money which The unionists assume, of course, that they are 
their labour would have brought in usual times. | fighting the working man’s battle,—that they are 
As the unusual demand ceased, the wages fell to| taking the best means to secure him privileges 
their natural level. : | which could not otherwise be obtained. But it 

The combination of either masters or men can-| would be very shallow to judge the system by 
not for any length of time successfully oppose | what it professes to do, or is intended to do. 
these certain results; nor can the introduction of | History abounds with examples of the readiness 
steam-machinery into trades be stopped by with which bodies of men will delude themselves 
strikes or combinations. Indeed, it would be ill | into regarding that as their greatest privilege and 
for the progress of the country, if it were other- | protection, which in reality is their greatest bane. 
wise: though doubtless, in some cases, it has| Let us look at the system, not by its professions, 
been injurious to particular classes at the time of | but by its actual, practical working, under the 
change. Much as this partial evil is to be re-| broad daylight of experience. 
gretted, it must not be compared with the vast! 1. Look at what experience proves as to the 
advantage of the general results. In many trades | oppression of the unions upon those within them. 
the introduction of machinery, and other means | Their principles seem to be, that each individual 
of facilitating the more rapid production of | surrenders his freedom to the dictation of a com- 
manufactures, &c., has been a positive advantage | mittee. The unionist ceases to be a free inde- 
to the workers. We have before referred to the | pendent Englishman. He dares not sell even his 
potters’, glass-cutters’, and other trades into which | own labour on the terms he might be glad to 
the aid of steam has been brought, and shown | accept. The union labels him with its own price. 

that while the workmen can make five times as| He dares not put forth his whole ability. The 
many articles as they could by the old plan, the 
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number of those employed has increased, and 
the wages of the potters, &c., are higher than 
iormerly. Those of the building trades, as well 
as others, derive an advantage from the cheap- 


* It may just be worth while to mention that this 
method, now in general use, is to cast, first in plaster and 
then in Jead, the type set up for printing books, &c.; so 
that the casts can be printed from when required, and 
the type dispersed and used for other purposes, 











society in its wisdom vouchsafes him leave to 
return to his work, at the very same wages, on 
the very same terms, that it had forced him un- 
willingly to reject. 

You may think I speak vehemently; but I 


|must speak as I feel: and I do feel a glow of 


indignation against a system which again and 
again has wrought such deep, bitter, irreparable 
anguish, not to the working man alone, but to his 


| wife and little ones.” 


The writer then gives a list of the chief strikes 
of our day, and their results, reference to which 
has already appeared in our pages. 








EXPERIMENTS ON STRENGTH OF CAST- 
IRON GIRDERS. 
MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

At the ordinary meeting, November Ist, Dr. 
Joule in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. James 
G. Lynde, C.E., entitled, “ Experiments on the 
Strength of Cast-Iron Girders.” ‘The paper was 
accompanied by a diagram, showing the arrange- 
ment of the apparatus made use of in the experi- 
ments and the dimensions of the beams referred to. 

The beams experimented on were eighty-nine 
in number, and were cast by Mr. Mabon, at the 
Ardwick Iron Works, Manchester, from iron of 
the following descriptions :— 


One charge of the cupola consisted of — 
12 ewt. Goldendale, Staffordshire. 


12 ,, Lane-end. 

12 ,, Ormesby, Yorkshire. 
12 ,, Blair, Scotch. 

12 ,, Calder, do. 


All No, 3 hot blast iron. 
2 , Scrap. 

The beams were cast on their sides, and were a 
very good sample of workmanship. 

The section of each beam was of the form re- 
commended by Professor Hodgkinson, and upon 
which his formule were based. The total depth of 
the beam in the centre was 244 inches, and at the 
ends, 20 inches: the bottom flange was 15 inches 
wide, and 24 inches thick: the vertical part of 
the beam was 1} inch thick; and the top flange 
was 41 inches wide, and 1} inch thick: the total 
length of the beam was 34 feet 6 inches, and 
the distance between the supports was 30 feet 
9 inches: the weight of the beam was 3 tons 
8 ewt. 1 qr. ; 

One of the beams was tested up to the breaking 
weight with the following results :— 
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With a load in the centre of— 
31 tons 8 cwt. the deflection was -87 inches. 


42 . 16 A 2:00 
46 12 - 2°25 
50 8 Ae 2°56 
54 4 “ 2°70 
58 0 the beam broke, 


the ends springing back from each other 2 feet 
3 inches, the fracture indicating a good sound 
casting. 

There was no permanent set observable in any 
of the experiments until the breaking weight was 
applied, the beam being allowed to recover itself 
on the removal of the load in each case. 

Each of the remaining beams was tested with a 
load of 20 tons in the centre, the deflection vary- 
ing from %ths to {ths of an inch. 


The calculations for the strength were based on | 


the following formule, given by Professor Hodg- 
kinson in his “ Experimental Researches on the 
Strength and Properties of Cast-Iron :”— 

First formula, art. 146 :— 

Let W = the breaking weight in tons placed 

on the centre of the beam, 

a = the area of the bottom flange in inches, 

d = the total depth of the beam in inches, 

Z = the length between the supports in feet, 

2166 ad 
then F = —— > 
In this case— 

@ = 36, 

d = 24°25, 

l = 30°75, 
which gives 60-09 tons as the breaking weight of 
the beam. 

The second formula, art. 147, takes into account 
the thickness of the vertical part of the beam, 
and is as follows :— 

Let W = the breaking weight in tons placed on 

the centre of the beam, 

l = the length between the supports in feet, 
b 
b' = the thickness of the vertical part in inches, 


l 


| 


d = the whole depth in inches, 
d’ = the depth from the top of the beam to the 
upper side of the bottom flange in inches, 
9 
then W = anil’ ad — (4 —b') a’) 


In this case— 


b’ = 15, 
d = 24-25, 


d’ = 22-03, 
which gives 62°19 tons as the breaking weight of 
the beam. 

The actual breaking weight being 58 tons, it 
would appear that the constant co-efficient as- 
sumed is in each instance too high for the quality 
of iron of which these beams were cast. This re- 
sult appears to have been anticipated by Professor 
Hodgkinson in the case of large beams; and in 


one of his experiments, art. 147, on a beam cast | 
for Messrs. Marshall & Co., of Leeds, he gives -625 | 
as the co-efficient, which agrees with the result of | 


this experiment. 
Applying this co-efficient to Professor Hodg- 
kinson’s formule, they will be as follows :— 
2°05 ad 
l 


"625 


Second formula, W = al (o2°—@-vya") 


First formula, W = 


The first of these would give 58-2 tons, and the 
second 58°31 tons, as the breaking weight; either 
of which calculations would be sufliciently correct 
for any practical purpose. 





OVER-DARWEN CEMETERY 
COMPETITION, 

THIRTY-ONE sets of designs for the proposed 
cemetery have been received from twenty-eight 
architects, and the committee have made a report 
wherein they say,—‘ We unanimously beg to 
recommend for adoption by your board, as first 
plan, the design bearing the motto ‘Veritas,’ 
provided the same can be executed and carried out 
for the amount specified in the competitor’s esti- 
mate.” “We recommend to your board the 
design bearing the motto of ‘A Triangle in a 
Circle’ for the premium of 20/7. The design bear- 
ing the motto ‘ Experience,’ No. 1, for the 
premium of 107. These being, in our opinion, the 


second and third best.” On opening the three | 


” 


sealed notes bearing the mottoes “ Veritas, 
“Triangle within a Circle,” and “Experience,” 


No.1; the names of the architects were as follow :— | 


the breadth of the bottom flange in inches, | 





Bates, Albert Chambers, Manchester; and 3rd, 
Messrs. ‘Thos. D. Parry and H. Price, Liverpool. 
It was found that the joint designer of the first 
plan was the Board’s own surveyor (Mr. Rigby), 
and a discussion ensued as to whether or not he 


Board requiring all his time for the affairs of his 
office. How many of the competitors would have 
sent in designs if they had known the Board’s own 
surveyor was a competitor ? 





OBITUARY. 

Mr. ‘Alfred Ainger, architect, died on the 
5th inst. aged 61. Mr. Ainger, who was brought 
}up with his father and afterwards became a 
| student: of the academy and competed for the 
gold medal, was a man of attainments, and would 
probably have distinguished himself more in his 
profession than he did had he not possessed 
independent means. He was the architect of 
University College Hospital, London. 





| Mr. George Moore, architect.—We record with 
regret ithe death of this gentleman, at his re- 
| sidenc¢ in Grenville-street, Branswick-square, in 
his 837d year. Early in life Mr. Moore was in 
j 1 z ° e ° . 
partnership with Mr. Leverton, the builder, of 
| Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn, and afterwards esta- 
| blished himself as an architect, in Lincoln’s-inn- 
| fields.: As long ago as 1813 he was an active 
member of the Society of Arts. He afterwards 


| was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and | 
| assisted in the establishment of the Royal Insti- | 


tute cf British Architects. He was surveyor to 
|the Skinner’s Company, and wrote one or two 
paper? which have been published. 
Fiera 
ENGINEERING RATE COLLECTOR 
AT READING. 

AN‘ advertisement appeared in the Builder of 
the 5th, addressed to surveyors, by the Cor- 
poration of Reading, inviting gentlemen of that 
profession to become candidates for the joint 
offices of surveyor, inspector of nuisances, and 
| collector of rates, at a salary of 2002. per annum. 
| On! the following week appears another adver- 
| tisement from the same body, reducing the salary 
| to 170/. per annum, and stating that the inspection 

of nuisances will not be included; by which it 
| would seem that, having re-considered their former 
| intentions, the office of inspector of nuisances was 
| deemed incompatible with the dignity of surveyor ; 
' but they retain the rate collectorship in conjune- 

tion with the surveyorship, of course with the idea 
| that the rates should be collected in an engineer- 
| ing raanner. 

It:is to be hoped that this will be again con- 
sidered. Professional men should not be called 
upon; to undertake duties so incongruously mixed ; 
; and the result could scarcely be satisfactory to the 

| Board. 





} 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Atia meeting held on the 4th inst., Mr. Thwaites 
in tlie chair, with reference to a request that the 
| Board should contribute 50/. towards the estimated 
cost of the improvement in Little Knight Rider- 
street, the Works and Improvement Committee 
recommended the Board to decline entertaining it, 
on the ground that the improvements in question 
were of a purely local and not a metropolitan 
character. Mr. Alderman Cubitt, in reply to ob- 
servations made as to the wealth accruing to the 
City from the coal dues, said it was not generally 
known that the revenue from that source amounted 


| Board that the City, entirely and exclusively out 


of its own funds, made the great thoroughfare, | 


New Cannon-street, leading from St. Paul’s to 
London-bridge, in the interest not alone of the 
citizens, but of the general public of the metro- 


polis, at a cost of 500,000/. ; that, in deference to | 
pubiie opinion, the Corporation was compelled to | 


abojish Smithfield market, and to provide a new 


onejat an expense of 400,000/.; that they had also | 


expended 100,000/. in the erection of a new prison ; 
besides having to maintain the courts at Guild- 
hall, where justice was administered not to the 
| citizens alone, but more or less to the country at 
jlarge. On a division an amendment for granting 
ja third of the expense was carried by a consider- 
able majority, thus affirming the principle that 
all the outlying parts of the metropolis are liable 
to contribute towards street improvements locally 
| situated within the limits of the City. 

A report by the superintending architect, rela- 


should le allowed to carry out his design, the | 


to about 60,0007. a-year; and he reminded the | 


| was nothing to show any neglect of duty on the 
| part of the district surveyor, was received. 

| A memorial was presented from the District 
| Surveyors’ Association, showing the inability of 
district surveyors to carry out the assumed inten- 
tion of the Metropolis Local Management Act as 
_ to the occupancy of under-ground rooms or cellars, 
and praying the Board, in their bill for the revi- 
sion of the Act, to arrange for the appointment of 
| persons for the discharge of these duties having 
| better qualifications and opportunities than the 
district surveyors. 

At the meeting on the 11th inst. the Board 
received tenders for underpinning main sewer along 
the Fulham-road, Cheval-place, &e. The tenders 
from the various builders were—Mr. Robinson, 
3,1001.; Mr. Dethick, 2,732/.; Mr. Pearson, 
2,7201.; Mr. Rowe, 2,620/.; Mr. Thirst, 2,375. 
Mr. J. Phillips, 2,284/.; and Messrs. Walker & 
Neave, 1,959/. The engineer’s estimate was 
2,2307. The tender of Messrs. Walker & Neave 
was accepted. 

The Southern Outfall Sewer.—A motion for the 
further consideration of the report from the engi- 
neer, submitting for approval plans and specitica- 
tions of the southern outfall sewer from Deptford- 
creek to Crossness-point, and recommending that 
advertisements be issued for tenders for the execu- 
tion of the works, was agreed to after some dis- 
cussion; also for the sewer north from Kensal- 
green to the northern high-level sewer, near Sir 
George Duckett’s Canal. 





THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

| The New Stamp Act.—This Act repeals the 

| duty on licences to practise the faculty of physic. 
It also expressly declares that the maker of goods, 
his children, and servants, may hawk and sell 

i such goods, 

Damage done by Sewerage Works.—A man- 
damus was issued to make compensation for damage 
done by a local board in the exercise of the powers of 
the Public Health Act, 1848, when the board denied 
liability, and refused compensation. The board 
in reply stated, that the compensation had not 
been determined, nor had the prosecutor taken 
any steps towards having the same determined, 
or given any notice of the amount claimed, or 
appointed an arbitrator under the Act. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench held that this was no 
answer to the writ, for that an arbitrator would 
have no power unless it was a case of dispute 
about the amount of compensation only, and that 
the return should have therefore distinctly stated 
that to be the subject of dispute—The Queen v. 
The Burslem Board of Health. 

Metropolis Local Management Act. — The 
powers given by this Act are intended for 
the benefit of the public and of the whole com- 
munity ; and therefore, when it becomes necessary 
to make sewers under this Act, the Board of 
Works are not compellable to purchase the land 
under which such sewers are to be driven, as 
would be the case under an ordinary Railway 
Act.—The North London Railway Company v. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works. 


? 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Whittlesford. — National schools have been 
erected here. They have been built by Mr. 
Gimson, of Royston, from the design of Mr. John 
Smith, of Cambridge. The cost of the school- 
rooms and teacher’s residence has been about 
8007. the greater part of which sum has been 
raised by subscription. 

Northwich.—The usual monthly County Court 
has been held in the new Town Hall here, lately 
erected by Mr. Jackson, adjoining the Crown 
Hotel. The new Assembly-room is 65 feet long 
by 40 broad, and 17 feet high. It is said to be 
capable of holding 800 persons, The architect 
| was Mr. Hughes, of Liverpool. 

Sheffield.—The Townhead Temperance-hall has 
been re-opened. The walls have been divided into 
panels by twenty Corinthian pillars, marbled, as is 
also the cornice. The prevailing colour of the hall 
lisa light blue. The front of the gallery has been 
| divided into panels, the prevailing colours being 
| gold and white. The decorations are from the 
| designs, and were made under the superintendence, 
|of Mr. C. A. Malone. They have been executed 
| by Messrs. Heald & Son; the gas-fittings by Mr. 
| Taylor; the upholstery by Roberts & Bottomley; 
|} and the paper-hangings by Messrs. Styring & Crab- 
| tree ; all of Sheffield. 

Galashiels.—The erection of a combined Town- 
jhall and Corn Exchange, on the site of the 


ist, Messrs. James Stevens, Manchester, and | tive to the fall of houses in Well-street, Hackney, | Subscription School here, has been resolved on. 
} . 


J. W. Rigby, Over-Darwen; 2nd, Mr. Ernest | stating that, in the opinion of the committee, there | The dimensions of the hall are to be 70 feet by 
eo ! 
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40 feet, with a gallery ; and the accommodation 
will admit 1,000 sitting or 1,600 standing. Mr. A. 
Thomson, calculating the cost to be 2,500/. or 
3,0007. and the income derived from it as a corn 
exchange and room for meetings, states that a 
return of 4 or 5 per cent. on the shares may be 
expected. 

Armagh.—The new Presbyterian School, in 
College-street, Armagh, has been inaugurated. 
The building is in the Italian style of architec- 
ture, and of two stories, with six circular-headed 
windows, in front, and two square-headed, in rear 


of each room ; the basement story finished as cut-_ 


stone work, with a string-eourse over ; the upper 


story of harlequin brickwork ; the quoins of raised | 


cut stone; a projecting roof, which is raised in 
front to a semi-circle. 
priated for boys, is 50 feet in length, by 23 feet 
in width, by 14 feet in height, in clear, with a 
cloak-room at one end. The upper room, of the 
same dimensions as the under room, is to be 
appropriated for girls, and occasionally as a lecture- 
room, with a room at one end to be fitted up as a 
library. The architect was Mr. Barr, of Newry 
the builder, Mr. Farr, of Armagh; the stone- 
cutters, Messrs. M‘Cullough and Morrow; and 
the painter, Mr. Maxwell. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Sawbridgeworth (Herts)—The parish church 
here (Great St. Mary’s) has lately been reopened, 
after undergoing great improvements by removing 
two western galleries, and throwing the fine old 


tower open to the nave. The old timber beams of | 


oak, and belfry floor, have been restored, and all 
whitewash removed. The whole of the nave, 


aisles, and chancel, have now been rebenched in| 


British oak, with carved panels and moulded 
buttresses. An elegant arch between the chancel 
and south aisle, for many years blocked up by a 
colossal monument of late date, has been thrown 
open and repaired : space has thus been gained for 
an organ. The brick paving has been replaced 
with red and buff tiles, and many other improve- 
ments have been effected. The tower, of early 
date, with its leaden reticulated spire, was care- 
fully restored last year, and some lancet windows 
which were discovered were reopened. Care has 
been taken to preserve, where practicable,all the old 
masonry and woodwork. Under the wocden floor 
of the north aisle was found a sepulchral slab of 
Purbeck marble, having an incised effigy of a 
female with a dog under her feet. The words, 
“ici gist,” are discernible: its date is about the 
end of the thirteenth century. All brasses and 
monuments disturbed by the improvements have 
been carefully reset. Mr. G. E. Pritchett, of 
London, was the architect employed in the resto- 
rations; and Mr. Burton, of Sawbridgeworth, the 
builder. 

Kennett (Cambridgeshire). — The works at 
Kennett Church have just been completed for this 
year. The rector, at his own expense, has for 
several years past continued to substantially 
restore it. The tower was restored first, then the 
roofs to the nave and aisles, then the roof to the 
chancel, and the east end was rebuilt, and the 
Early English triplet with its inner banded shafts 
and groups of mouldings restored. This year has 
seen all the windows and north porch restored. 
Attention will next be turned to the rebenching 
and paving, which will complete the restoration. 
Mr. G. E. Pritchett is the architect, and Mr. 
Brown, of Isleham, the builder employed. 

Lavendon.—The old parish church of Lavendon 
has been reopened, after restoration. The interior 
has been almost entirely renewed. The high pews 
have been substituted by open seats. An old 
gallery at the west end has been removed, and the 
tower arch opened into the ehurch. The whole 
church has been newly floored, the chancel re- 
roofed, and paved with Minton’s tiles. Two of the 
columns on the north side of the chancel had 
given way, and have had new foundations, and the 
windows have all been supplied with new stone 
jambs. A painted window has been presented by 
Mr. Churchwarden Brooks, of the Grange, for the 
east end of the church; and a similar window for 
the south has been presented by Mr. Churchwarden 
Coles. The restorations have been effected by 
Mr. W. Parker, of Thrapstone, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Butterfield, 
of London, 


Birmingham.—The foundation-stone of a Esntist 


The bottom room, appro- | 


neighbourhood of Angel Meadow, and is in the 





galleries, entered by stone staircases from the sides 
of the building; and beyond the chapel, and 
abutting on St. Luke’s-street, will be the school- 
rooms and vestries, comprising two school-rooms, 
each 26 feet long by 23} feet wide ; lecture-room, 
52 feet by 23}; deacons’ vestry, 23} feet by 16} 
feet ; two vestries, and other rooms for stores and 
tea meetings. The style of architecture adopted 
is fourteenth-century Gothic. At the St. Luke- 
| street corner rises a tower and spire 116 feet high, 
the spire springing from a solid square tower, 
|terminating octangularly, and having carved 
'crockets at its angles. The front of the chapel 
next St. Luke’s-street has two tiers of windows, 
with appropriate mullions and tracery. The mate- 
rials to be employed are, for the chapel, stone from 
Bath and the local quarries, with, internally, a 
free use of wood and metalwork. The school and | 





vestry buildings will be built with bricks and Bath | Large open diapason, 56 pipes; viola di 


stone. The contract for the works has been taken 
by Mr. Joseph Hardwick, of Birmingham, for 
about 6,000/.; and the designs are being carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Cranston, 
architect, Birmingham. 

Manchester.—St. Catherine’s Church, Newtown, 
Collyhurst-road, has been consecrated. The church 
stands on “Travis’s Island,” and is reached by a 
small bridge over the Irk, at Newtown, in the 


parish of St. Thomas, Red Bank. It is a 
rectangular edifice, Gothic in ebaracter, and in its 
construction a combination of coloured bricks has 
been employed. The site was a gift of the Earl of 


semi-detached tower, forming a porch. On one 
side it will show three gables, the tower, and the 
spire, all in one face. It is to accommodate 420 
persons, and to cost about 1,400/. Two-thirds of 
the sittings are to be free. The architects are 
Messrs. Worth & Campsall, of Sheffield; and the 
contracts have been given to the following persons : 
Mr. James Powell, mason, Sheffield ; Messrs. Ash & 
Clayton, carpenters; Mr. Brown, of Barnsley, 
plumber, glazier, and slater; and Mr. Large, plas- 
terer. Mr. John Peaker, Chapeltown, is clerk of 
the works, 

Hull.—In Clowes’s Primitive Methodist Chapel, 
Jarratt-street, Hull, a new organ has been recently 
erected by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, of this 
town. The instrument, though not of colossal 
size, is complete. The great organ extends from 
CC to G, and contains the following stops :— 
mba, 
44; stopped diapason bass ; claribel, 44; principal, 
56; twelfth, 56; fifteenth, 26; sesquialtra (four 
ranks), 224; trumpet, 56; total pipes, 604. The 
swell, CC to G :—Double diapason, 56 pipes ; open 
diapason, 56 ; stopped diapason, 56; principal, 56 ; 
piccolo (metal), 56; mixture, 168 ; cornopean, 56 ; 
hautboy, 44; total pipes, 548. Pedal CC to E:— 
Open (16 feet), 29 pipes. Couplets:—Swell to 
great, great to pedals, swell to pedals. Three com- 
position pedals. 





RESTORATION OF POWERSTOCK 
CHURCH. 





Derby. The roof, interiorly, has most of its 
timbers covered with plaster, the principals and 
purlins alone being visible. Hartley’s quarry | 
glass has been used in the windows. Three of the | 
seven compartments into which the roof is divided 
are occupied by sunflowers, and from them depend | 
sunlights which illuminate the entire gallery and | 
nave: the aisles are lighted by brackets, The | 


Tue picturesque charch of Powerstock, near 
Bridport, was consecrated on Tuesday, Ist of 
November, after undergoing a restoration, to such 
an extent that the church may be almost regarded 
as a new structure. 

It affords evidence of three different dates pre- 
vious to the present works. The only remains of 
the first church are a Norman arch dividing the 


stalls are stained and varnished, with iron ends, | nave from the chancel, (which, although it blocks 
and will seat 900 persons. Hot-water pipes are | up considerably the view into the chancel, has 
used in heating the church. The architects are | been suffered to remain, in consequence of its 
Messrs. Speakman and Charlesworth; and the /archwological value,) and a quantity of Norman 
builders, Messrs. Cochran & Co. all of Manchester. | work, which was discovered in taking down some 
The contract for the church is under 1,700/.; but, | portions of the outer walls. There is no doubt, 
with the party-wall, heating apparatus, &c., the | from appearances, that the first structure was de- 


total cost will be 2,0002. 
Bradford.—F¥or some time past, it is said, com- | 
plaints have been made of the delay of the parties | 
who had the contract for the completion of the 
cemetery at Lidget Green. The committee have | 
now let it to finish to other parties, so that the 
works will be proceeded with as rapidly as pos- | 
sible. The spire of one of the chapels is nearly | 
complete. 
Sheffield.—A movement was commenced a short | 
time ago, for raising funds with which to erect a 
church, on a piece of vacant land in Hanover- | 
square, for the Gilcar district, and a sum of 517/. | 
has already been raised. The site and building 
are to cost 3,000/. Messrs. Flockton and Son are 
the architects, and the edifice, when complete, 
will consist of nave and side aisles. It ig however, 
proposed to erect and finish one of the aisles first, 
for public worship until the edifice can be 
completed, The new Congregational Church, 
Cemetery-road, has been erected from designs by 
Mr. Joseph James, architect, at a cost of about 
3,0001. The ground-plan consists of a nave, 
terminating with an apse, with transepts on each 
side; a turret in the angle of the nave and tran 
sept, next the new street, which assists the general 
grouping of the building; and two external 
porches at the principal front. The accommoda- 
tion on the ground-floor is for upwards of 500 
sitters, and in the gallery for 100: side galleries, 
seating above 200 more, may be erected. The 
turret is arranged to include a staircase to the 
intended side galleries. The general style is 
Early Decorated. The principal feature of the 
exterior is the turret, intended—not as a tower or 
spire but—merely as a staircase turret, the idea | 
obtained from the Italian Campaniles, with details 
modified to accord with the style of the building. 
The cost of the turret was 250/. The level of 
the side street falls so rapidly, that the architect 
obtained in a basement large school-rooms 14 feet 
high. The following were the contractors, all of 
Sheffield:—Masonry and plastering, Mr. Ains- | 
worth ; carpenter and joiner, Mr. Bowsher ; slater, 
Mr. Ellis; plumber and glazier, Mr. W. Bissett ;' 
| painter, Mr. Langton; pulpit, &c. Mr. Duke ; gas- | 
| fittings, Mr. Bissett. The foundation stone of | 








| stroyed by fire. 


The second building appears to 
be of the fourteenth century: piers and arches of 
this date, dividing the nave from the south aisle, 
still remain. The tower seems to have been since 
raised in the Perpendicular style upon the founda- 
tions of the fourteenth-century base. 

A few years ago, the late Mr. R. C. Carpenter 
rebuilt the north aisle with piers and arches to 


/match those in the south, and repewed the church 


with low open seats. Since his death, the work 
of further restoration has been carried to its com- 
pletion by Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester, architect. 
The spandrils in the nave arches have been 
painted in fresco in various arrangements of 
natural foliage. The church is dedicated to St. 
Mary, and all the windows in the chancel are 
decorated by a band of lilies painted upon the 
stonework round each, and in the openings of the 
windows. The caps of the columns in chancel are 
all coloured and gilt, and the reredos is composed 
of a diaper of Minton’s moulded tiles, illuminated 
in gold and colour. The stained-glass windows in 
the chancel are by Messrs. Hardman. The stone 
carving, including the pulpit, is by Mr. Boulton, 
of Birmingham, and the whole of the ornamental 
work by Messrs. Harland & Fisher, of London. 








PROFITABLE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


BeFrorE another summer of discomfort to the 
inhabitants of large towns has arrived, may I ven- 
ture to ask space in your columns for a few 
remarks on the “Sewage Question ?” 

Sewage, when left at rest, is found to form 
itself into three distinct bodies. 

1. A floating seum, composed of its lighter sub- 
stances, and icles of a heavier oature, sup- 
ported by bubbles of an adhering gas. This 
should be scummed off, mixed with diluted sul- 
phurie acid, and dried. (The wood, &c. should 
be burned.) 

2. An opaque fluid, through which heavy sub- 
stances are observed to be, from time to time, 
rising to the surface, and sinking again as soon as 
the gas which supported them has been liberated. 

3. A precipitate, in the form of a black mud, 
containing its heavier and fermenting bodies. 


new place of worship, to be called Wycliffe Chapel, | St. John’s Church, Chapeltown, has been laid. | This precipitate continues in a state of termenta- 
has been laid at the junction of St. Luke-street |The church is to be in the Early Geometrical | tion, giving off the while carburetted hydrogen 


with the Bristol-road. The buildings about to be 


| Decorated Gothic style, according to the local 


and other offensive gases. Under unfavourable 


erected consist of a chapel, 834 feet long, 54 feet | Independent, with a tower and spire 93 feet high, | conditions, such as at the bottom of rivers, pools, 
&e., this fermentation may continue for years, and 
this is especially true in the ease of tidal rivers. 


wide, and 454 feet in extreme height, arranged to 
accommodate 911 persons, with side an end 


bo am 


a nave 60 feet long, and a chancel 24 feet long. 
It will have a south gabled aisle, and a south-west 
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Now it is an established maxim of farming 
that no manure should leave the land on which it 
is formed ; and nature seems to forbid our throw- 
ing into the sea manure that surely belongs to the 
land. 

To prevent this, I beg to submit to the public 
a plan at once simple and economical. 

Let a sewer, at its lowest level, be divided into 
two distinct channels, working the sewage through 
the one, while the other is at rest: the object of 
this is to allow the sewage to precipitate. 

Let each of these channels be divided by a 
series of vertieal sluices, and be acted on as 
follows :— 

Let the sewage, working in one of the channels, 


pass over a sluice into the first division of, say | 


100 yards, to which add sulphuric acid, in the 
proportion of five drops to the gallon. The sul- 
phurie acid will expedite the precipitation, and 


cause the fermentation and decomposition to cease. | 


Next, let the sewage pass under a half-sluice 
(i. e. a sluice partially open at the bottom) and 
over a complete one into a second division of 
50 yards, where it is brought inte contact with 
dried or burnt clay, which will separate some 
ammonia and alkalies. Let it next pass over a 
complete sluice into a third division of 100 yards, 
where a still further purification takes place. 
Thence let it pass under a half-sluice and over 
a complete one into a fourth division of 50 yards 
containing lime, which will separate the phosphates 
and sulphates of that earth (the clayand lime should 
be stirred up frequently). From the fourth divi- 
sion, let it pass over a complete sluice into a /ifth, 
where the phosphates and sulphates are all col- 
lected. The fluid that now leaves the channel 
is nearly pure, and upon exposure to the air 
speedily resolves itself into chalk and water: any 
remaining impurities will be consumed by the 
infusorie and couferve. I may observe, en 
passant, that these plants and animals will purify 
any amount of sewage, in reservoirs and rivers, 
after the floating and suspended bodies have been 
removed: they will even appear in well-stoppered 
bottles of sewage, after the removal of these 
impurities. 

When the precipitates reach the half sluices, 
the latter become choked up, and the sewage will 
cease to work: it must now be turned into the 
other channel until the precipitates have been 
pumped out, and conveyed away to be dried : they 
should, of course, be kept separate. 

The precipitates taken from the second and 
third divisions will be found to be a valuable 
manure, equal, perhaps, to guano, and more per- 
manent in its effect. In the fifth division the 
precipitates are phosphates and sulphates of lime, 
with a small proportion of animal matter. This 
is the best of mineral manures, and, when dried in 


troughs, is light, free from smell, and capable of | 


passing through drills. 





foolish, anc half-educated men are sure to take up 
with grievances, real or supposed, and try by 
strikes and intimidation to accomplish the objects 
which seem to them right. It is not sufficiently 
clear that the interests of the master and man are 
the same. Masters have been, and are often, I 
fear, more “ in haste to be rich ” than to “ give to 
their servants that which is just and equal;” and 
therefore I do desire to see them bound together 
by some tie of fellowship, that these miserable 
antagonisms, by which all the nation suffers 
greatly, should be put an end to. 





| stituting each trade or body of trades a com- 
|munity into which any person desiring employ- 
ment should be admitted by the government of 
such trade (hereafter to be spoken of) on his 
signing a premise to abide by its decision on all 
points connected with wages, hours of work, and 
everything affecting the relation of masters and 
men with each: other ? No one unwilling to pro- 
mise such obedience could be admitted to work at 
all, for on this depends the whole scheme. 

The government of each community to consist 
of equal numbers, representatives chosen from 
masters and men, who should discuss all questions 
of dispute, and by whose decision the whole trade 
should be bound. I cannot see that there would 
be any hardshiyi in sueh a plan. Surely, English- 
men would be willing to give up a few private 
feelings or desires for the great benefit which 
would be derived from making masters and men 
thus more united; for, without this feeling of 
fellowship, the terrible scenes of the late and 
many other strikes must continue to oceur ; and 
every foolish and short-sighted dispute will set 
employers and employed in opposition to each 
other, at a great loss to themselves and the 
nation, ° 

Such is a rough outline of my plan. I shall 


be very glad to hear any opinion on it. I feel | 
sure that the present state of things cannot be a} 
good one, and that it behoves all who have the | 


interests of England at heart to suggest some- 
thing which will ut the relations of master and 


| men on a better fcoting. F. A. M. 





THE QUESTION OF STABLE-FITTINGS. 
Srr,—lIn an article in the Builder of Nov. 5th, 
under the head of “ Stables and Horses,” which is 
indeed a review of & work on stable management 
generally, by Mr. Kaycock, among other matters, 
a quotation is introduced from a letter, in which, 
with reference to water-troughs and wooden racks 
|and mangers, Mr. Haycock, in opposition to the 
strictures of some reviewer, reasserts his adhesion 
to the opinions expressed in his book against the 
use of water-troughs and in favour of wooden racks 
and mangers. 
Now, with all due deference to Mr. Haycock, I 


Could not an Act of Parliament be passed con- | 


trough and a stable bucket, the former is always 
kept to its one cleanly use, while the latter runs 
through every phase of stable nastiness and 
abomination. Look at the facts, and then let Mr. 
Haycock decide. 

With regard to the position.of the hay-rack, 
Mr. Haycock will excuse a familiar illustration. 
Did he ever, in days gone by, play at “ Bob- 
cherry,” making desperate efforts, with uplifted 
mouth, to catch the proffered bait? If so, is that 
| the way he would like his food always presented 
tohim? Yet this is the rack to which he would 

doom the horse, thus forcing the animal to feed 
in a constrained, unnatural manner. Man has 
| tried many positions for his prandial indulgences. 
| The ancient Roman reclined; the native of Hin- 
| dostan squats on his hams; the modern European 
| sits; but all prudently have their food presented 
} to them under their noses, not above their heads, 
| And so it is with all animals acting upon nature’s 
|laws. Mr. Hayeock, however, would make the 
horse the unlucky exception. What has the 
poor brute done to deserve such unnatural treat- 
ment ? 
| Again, Mr. Hayeock finds fault with the low 
rack, and cites an instance of injury. He surely 
|can never have seen racks and mangers properly 
| fixed; if he had he would have known that, in a 
| stable arranged without angles or places where a 
horse can be injured, the rack and manger are 
boarded to a short distance from the ground, se 
that the air may pass through. This allows the 
flooring always to be swept clean : at all events, in 
no case should the manger project, as shown in 
the engraving. 
| As to wooden mangers, I trust ere long to see 
them utterly exploded. Valuable horses are 
, annually lost by coming in contact with the virus 
left behind and absorbed in the wood. Many 
instances might be adduced: I wil], however, 
confine myself to one, known to myself, where a 
medical man lost three horses in succession, and 
only stopped the festering plague by the adoption 
| of iron stable-fittings. 

But the crowning ‘fallacy of Mr. Haycock’s 
system is the false bottom. No one who under- 
stands anything of stable management would ever 
admit so clumsy a contrivance. It would have to 
be constantly taken up and put back, screwed and 
unscrewed, and there must be a continuous smell 
| rising from boards saturated with ammonia, while 
the stench from beneath would be filling the air 
with its filthy exhalations. It is difficult to keep 
a stable clean, even when paved and drained ; but, 
with the lumbering contrivance of a false bottom, 
the poor animal is condemned to live in an atmo- 
| sphere detrimental alike to his eyes, his lungs—in 
| short, to his general health. 
| Isay nothing whatever against Mr. Haycock’s 

work, when he confines himself to his own 
{veterinary department; but when he ventures 








After estimating all expenses, these manures | venture to say that his viewson these points differ/on a subject which forms entirely a separate 
entirely from all those which the experience of | branch and has exclusively occupied the attention 


may be manafactured at the rate of about 1/. the 
ton: agriculturists are now paying more than 8/. 
for phosphates and guano. The sewage may, I 
believe, be conducted by closed or open sewers for 
some distance, without any great change occur- 


modern days has suggested, and which Mr. Hay- 
cock himself is obliged to acknowledge has effected 
a complete revolution in the general management 
of the horse; and my principal reason in writing 


| of many whose experience points to facts differing 
| altogether from those advanced by Mr. Haycock, 
lit is evident he has either not understood it, or 
| been hasty in his conclusions, or he would never 


ring in its composition; and, consequently, the to you is, that if such opinions are left unnoticed, | have put forth such crude ideas to the public. 


drying houses may be constracted outside the | a system may be prolonged for a time which has | G. R. C. 

town, and thus be of no annoyance to the in- been proved to be positively detrimental to that | St. Pancras Ironworks Company. 

habitants. Henry Brep. noble animal. I say for a time, as it requires ~o 

|great penetration to foresee, notwithstanding z oes 

“Mr. Mapeodirs advocacy, that the stable-bucket | PARAPETS versus DRIPPING-EAVES, 

HOW ARE THE RELATIONS OF MASTERS for drinking purposes, and the wooden rack and} Sr1r,—Can it be that a building owner has the 
AND MEN TO BE IMPROVED? | manger, are as certainly doomed as any other power to build up to the publie way and then 

Sm,—Are strikes necessary ? Must every few similarly circumstanced venerable pieces of an-| form the roof so as to overhang the pavement or 








years see a miserable dispute between employers 
and employed? a dispute, involving misery to 
thousands, loss to the whole nation. Is it a neces- 
sity, according to the rules of political economy, 
that such loss of time, of money, of happiness, 
of unity, ay, loss to the stability of England, 
should be ? 

I cannot think so. I cannot believe that our 
rules are right ones, that it can ever be intended 
that such a scrambling way of proceeding can be 
the best and wisest: there must, surely, be some 
way of binding all the members of a nation toge- 
ther, all members of a trade, so that all their dis- 
putes may be settled without involving loss, misery, 
and destitution. 


tiquity. 
Water-troughs are always used in those countries 
where the horse is cared for, quite as much as 
here, the chief object being to prevent the animal 
from surfeiting himself,—an almost habitual occur- 
rence where the water is only given at the painful 
| discretion of the groom. The very fact mentioned 

by Mr. Haycock, of “ horses always slobbering in 
the water,” tells against himself, for it shows how 
| grateful the mere act of sipping is, both at meals 
‘and other times. And if the “fluid becomes so 
| disgusting that the horses will not look at it,” 

this surely is no fault of the horse, but of the 
| groom, whose business it is to see that the water 


| is frequently renewed. Mr. Haycock himself, no 


road with dripping-eaves, gutters, and rain-water 
| pipes on the face of the wall, provided the same 
be connected with the drains on the premises ? 
This has been done in one of the London dis- 
| tricts, and allowed by the district surveyor, who 
| states that he has no power to compel the builder 
to alter it. Surely there must be some mistake 
here. Ihave looked over the Building Act, 1855, 
but cannot see any clause to compel the building 
of parapets, or to prevent dripping-eaves. Sec. 24, 
part 4, allows them; but sec. 119 of the Local 
Management Act, 1855, does not; and it is con- 
trary to common law to place any obstruction on 
or over the public way, which a rain-water pipe 
would be, and the slates of a roof overhanging 


I cannot help thinking that the principle of | doubt, relishes his glass of beer at a meal; but if| would be an encroachment which vestries have 


the old guilds was a right one—the forming into | the same glass with the dregs is presented again | the power to prevent. If this be allowable, the 
one community the members of a trade, governed | and again, according to his argument, the disgust- | danger to the public would be very great, from 
by its own laws, united by its common interests, | ing fluid is in fault, not the servant! Mr. Hay- slates, tiles, or other things sliding down from the 
Doubtless, their restrictions were bad, limiting | cock must accept his own logic. As to the trough | roof on to the heads of the passers-by. 

the power and liberty of their members far too | never remaining in stables more than twelve| What is the remedy for such a dangerous prac- 
much ; but still I think some such associations | months,my experience goes entirely the other way. tice? Only consider what the consequence 
must be formed, or we shall suffer greatly from | I have seen many fitted, but never the fittings re-| would or might be, if houses abutting on our 
the spread of an education which must necessarily | moved. Mr. Haycock must prove his assertion ; | public thoroughfares were built without parapets | 
be imperfect for many years to come. Young,| and as to the question of preference between a | Accidents are but too frequent from such causes 
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now, from some of the old houses still existing in 
London. If there is no power to make parapets 
compulsory by any existing Act or law, then I 
would suggest (unless an amended Building Act be 
passed, which is much wanted), that a clause be 
inserted in the proposed Local Management 
Amendment Act, making parapets compulsory, 
adjoining public ways or the property of adjoining 
owners. 

If, as I feel satisfied, no one has a right to pro- 
ject the slate or other material of a roof over the 
face of a wall, and parapets are not compulsory, 
an owner might form a gutter flush with the face 
of a wall, and the danger would be as great as if 
there were dripping-eaves. INQUIRER. 





WINDING THE WESTMINSTER CLOCK 
BY THE TIDE. 
Srr,— It may be interesting to your corre- 


spondent of the 5th of this month, who proposes | 


to wind up the Westminster clock by means of 
the action of the tides in the Thames, to know 
that, early in the month of March last, after going 
through the required calculations, &¢., I had the 
pleasure of laying a precisely similar scheme 
before Mr. E. B. Denison, when 1 was informed 
by that gentleman that so much more had been 
expended upon the clock and its appurtenances 
than had originally been intended, that there was 
not the slightest chance of such an improvement 
being adopted. J. W. Wi1son. 





SHINGLE vc. SLATE SPIRES. 

AkE the “shingle” spires of Kent picturesque 
and architecturally good or not? and are the oak 
shingles dearer than (the nasty gloomy) slates ? 
Because, if not, I cannot conceive why the slated 
spires are coming so much into fashion. They can- 
not be repaired except at a great expense, and are 
most dangerous: a slate falling from such a height 
at such an angle would cut off a head or limb, 


whereas ladders can be hooked on to wooden roofs | 


without any danger of breakage; and the only 
objection to them is on the score of fire, but as 
stoves are rarely and need never be placed near 
them, that difficulty vanishes. Tvuevrivs. 





BUILDERS AND MERCHANTS. 


The United Building Land and Investment Company 
v. Clarke.—This cause was tried in the Bail Court, 
November 14. Mr. Huddleston and Mr. Barnard were 
counsel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Laxton for the 
defendant. 

This was an interpleader issue to try whether certain 
timber belonged to the plaintiffs or to the defendant. 

It appeared that the plaintiffs were the owners of some 
land at Lower Tulse-hill. A person named Martin took 
some portion of the land on a building lease. Martin 
having commenced building got into some difficulties, 
and, wanting some timber, he applied to Messrs. Vigors, 
timber merchants at Kennington, to let him have some. 
Vigors refused. Martin thenapplied to the plaintiffs, and 
they ordered timber of Vigors to be sent to the houses 
which Martin was building. The timber was invoiced to 
the plaintiffs, and was sent to the premises as desired, 
and then the defendant, under an execution against 
Martin, seized the timber. 

it was contended for the defendant that this wasa 
transfer of the property to Martin. 

The Judge thought it was not so. 

Martin was called, and he stated that not being able to 
get the timber from Vigors without a guarantee, he made 
an arrangement with the company that whatever timber 
was supplied he (Martin) was to allow out of money the 
company were to advance to him. It was to be the pro- 


perty of the company until he was entitled to the 


advance. 
The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs. 





THE DWELLINGS OF THE MANY. 

More than two-thirds, probably, of our population are 
only ‘‘lodgers,’”” occupying one or more rooms, or por- 
tions of a house. In proportion to the size of their 
abiding-places, these pay a much higher rent than tenants 
or householders. 
importance to them, especially as, in most instances, 
they are in receipt of the smallest incomes of the two 
classes. Asa general rule, the only permanent way to 
cheapen rent (until ‘‘ground-rent”? has received the 
attention of our Legislature, and become reduced to a 
juster basis) is by erecting houses of from four to six 
stories in height, as in Edinburgh, Paris, &c. To obviate 
the labour of ascending and descending such lofty tene- 
ments, might not ascending (and of course descending) 
rooms be constructed, running through their centres 
from bottom to top; these to be worked by hand machi- 
nery’? It would pay to keep a porter or attendant to wind 
them up, and many poor creatures, unable to work at more 


active bodily and mental labour, would be glad of ahumbie | 


living in this way; and the expense amongst a houseful 
of inmates would be next to nothing to each. Shafts 
might also be constructed—one for emptying liquid, &c. 
refuse, and communicating with the sewer, and another 
for dust, ashes, &c. Water-cisterns—perhaps one to 
each floor; these to be made of zinc, or some light but 
strong and incorrodible material; probably wood lined 
with zinc, would be suitable and cheap. These might be 
oonmavaras in the corners of landings, and take the shape 
= the old-fashioned corner-cupboards, which would 
iste any inconvenience of passage up and down. 

nderground rooms are not only unhealthy to the body, 





but even more so to the mind, and tend to the demoraliza- 
tion, and thence the pauperization, of humankind. It 
would greatly increase human happiness if these were 
prohibited by law from being inhabited ;* and they should 
not be used except for storage purposes. Even back- 
rooms are often so darkened by back-walls, and have 
such gloomy and dull prospects, as to be injurious to the 
health and spirits. To render houses fireproof, or to pre- 
vent their total destruction, it is not only necessary that 
staircases be built of stone or iron, or other incombustible 
materials, but also that the doors and ceilings should be 
alike protected. Doors might be covered inside with cast- 
iron plating, which would be capable of ornamentation : 
the wood part being much reduced in thickness, doors 
would be little, if any, heavier than at present. Thus 
access to the rooms above (a way by which fires fre- 
; quentiy communicate), and by the door, would be entirely 
j cut off. Rent is perhaps the only matter in which there 
jis little or no competition. While all commodities and 
products are undergoing depreciation, ground-rents are 
| daily increasing, making the rich richer, and the poor 
| poorer. There is perhaps no more potent cause at work 
to fill our jails and our workhouses, and to pauperize and 
| Starve thousands upon thousands, who endure the utmost 
| misery, yet strive to keep themselves from the moral de- 
| gradation of those dreadful asylums. ROODSPERE. 








-PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 
Crment.—/, Y. D. Scott, Brompton Barracks. 
Dated February 17, 1859.—In carrying out this 
invention (which is an improvement upon “ Scott’s 
patent cement”), the patentee takes the above- 
named lime cement, and if still in lump, which he 
prefers, he grinds it in a cement-mill with an equal 
quantity by measure of chalk, previously perfectly | 
dried. Or he may vary the proportion of chalk, | 
| which should be soft, and dried by a draught of 
| hot air or a heated flue. The mixture, it is said, 
will be found, though much cheaper in most 
| localities in England than the cement alone, to 
have acquired many valuable properties for plaster- 
ing purposes. 
| Iron Pavine, Froortna Bripees, GRatines, 
&c.—P. FE. Fraissinet, Paris. Dated February 17, 
1859.—This structure is formed of hoop or other 
iron combined, some of the pieces being flat and 
, others undulated, placed on edge, juxtaposed, and 
‘riveted at the points of contact. 

Means roR DryinG Bricks anp TILEs.—W. 
Basford, Burslem. Dated February 19, 1859,— 
| The first part of this invention relates toa method 

and means of drying front and floor tiles, roof 
and floor bricks in what is called the second stage, 
| preparatory to their being burnt in the kilns. The 
/next part of the invention relates to the internal 
, construction and arrangement of the fires, flues, 
chambers, and walls of kilns or ovens of any form, 
whether circular, oval, square, oblong, or polygonal, 
and chiefly to be used for the purpose of burning 
front and floor bricks, roof and floor tiles, and such 





like articles of earthenware or pottery, the object 
of the improvements being eeonomy in the material 
of the structure and in the fuel consumed, in- | 
creased convenience and stability in the kilns, and | 
|amore uniform and regular distribution of the 
heat throughout the goods to be burned within 
them. In the next of the improvements connected | 
with the construction of the said ovens or kilns, he 
now proposes to construct the intersecting flues, | 
so that they also shall be main draughts or flues, | 
and have mouths or furnaces at each extremity. | 
| The next of his improvements consists in the mode | 
‘of building the interior of the kilns. The next 
relates to certain appliances for regulating and | 
economising the heat of the said ovens or kilns, | 
more particularly when such are open kilns, but | 


| 


Frre-pLaces.—F. P.J. Van den Ouwelant, Paris. | 


at the same time applicable to all. iP 





bottom of the downcast shaft of the mine; and 


to the lower end of these main pipes at the bottom 
of the mine are attached other pipes, to convey 
the air to all the working portions of the mine. 


REVOLVING SHUTTERS AND Biinps.—A. Clark, 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-Inn. Dated February 8, 
1859.—This invention relates, firstly, to making 
revolving or rolling metal shutters or blindsof sheets 
of steel, or other metal, instead of forming them of 
a combination of laths or narrow strips, as usual 
heretofore. The second part of the invention re- 
lates to making revolving or rolling shutters and 
blinds of fibrous material, combined with strips of 
steel or other metal, or of wire, interlaced or woven 
with the fibrous material, or it may be paper stuff, 
made as millboard, combined therewith. The 
third part consists in the application of an endless 
band of steel or other metal to communicate 
motion to the roller used for winding up revolving 
shutters and blinds. Fourthly, the invention 
consists in the use of strips of tempered steel to 
connect revolving shutters or blinds to the rollers 
on which they are coiled or rolled up, in lieu of 
the chain by which they are usually attached. 
The fifth part of the invention consists in making 
revolving metal shutters and blinds of a series of 
laths or strips, having a civil or semicircular curve 
along each edge, the convex of which curved 
edges are placed in contact to form the exterior of 


| the shutter or blind. The sixth consists in snai} 


or volute grooves in continuation of the side 
grooves, in which revolving shutters or blinds are 
held and slid, whereby he is enabled to coil up and 
uncoil such shutters simply by pushing them up 
into, or pulling them down out of, such volute 


grooves. 





Misceellanen. 


An ARCHITECTURAL Ririz Corps.—Sir: As 
so many rifle corps are being formed now through- 
out England, I would suggest that the architects 
of London form a rifle corps to be composed erclu- 
sively of members of the profession. Architects 
being a body of men naturally brought much 
together, it would tend to strengthen that bond 
of union which should exist amongst them. 
I trust that these few remarks may have the 
desired effect,—A. W. 


Seats in LiverPoo..—Being on a visit to this 
city, I have ‘noticed that in the main thorough- 
fares in the higher parts of the town there are 
placed (at convenient distances) seats for the con- 
venience of the public, which seem to be appre- 
ciated; and, on inquiry, I find that they are 
placed at the expense of Mr. Melly, the spirited 
introducer of fountains. I trust this may act 
as a stimulant for others to go and do likewise 
in other towns, both large and small.—A WEeELL- 
WISHER. 


Pcsiic MEMORIALS, AND THEIR SCAFFOLDING. 
—We are not very famous, as a nation, for the 
successful management of our public memorials. 
The works themselves are rarely such as to 
disarm, or even to conciliate, severe criticism. 
And, besides the questionable character of these 
productions, which, if any are, ought certainly 
to be excellent in themselves, we are very gene- 
rally unfortunate in getting them into their 
laces. We had hoped, indeed, that a better era 
had dawned upon the works of commemorative 





Dated February 19, 1859.—This invention consists | art, in which the nation, or certain associations of 
|in providing fire-places with one or more appa- | individuals, desire to do honour to living worth or 
' ratuses through which either steam or air, or both, | to glorious memories: and, accordingly, we have 

is caused to pass, and afterwards injected, by means | for some time been expecting the appearance of 
of a sort of sereen, on the fuel, in order to obtain | two really noble memorials in association with our 

thereby a better combustion of the gases evolved gallant countrymen who fell in the Crimea; the 


Rent is, therefore, a matter of great | 


from this latter. one in front of the west end of Westminster 


VENTILATING MrxeEs,—dJ. Wilson, Sunderland. 
| Dated February 7, 1859.—This invention consists 
‘in the construction, at or near the mouth of the 
| downcast shaft of the mine, of a gas-holder or re- 
| ceiver, of a capacity and strength proportionate to 
| the quantity and pressure of air required for the 
| supply of the workings of the mine, and for main- 

taining the purity of its atmosphere. Tothisreceiver 
| is attached a foree-pump, or pumps, to produce and 
|maintain whatever pressure may be required 
| within it. The patentee also attaches to the 
receiver one or more main pipes, of a diameter or 
collective capacity or size proportionate to the ex- 
tent of the workings to which the fresh air is to 
be conveyed, such pipes being furnished with 
valves to regulate the quantity, velocity, or 
pressure of the air passing through them from the 
receiver. These main pipes are continued to the 


* They are partly so in the metropolitan districts, but 
the machinery for enforcing it is so defective that little 











| advantage results.—Ev, 





Abbey, and the other in Waterloo-place. Spaces 
in both localities have long been enclosed, and 


'scaffoldings of the most approved unsightliness 


have already begun to grow old upon them ; and 
so these memorials still continue. Now, we do 
not wish to urge the artists to any hurry or pre- 
cipitation with the completion of their respective 
works; but we certainly should be glad to learn, 
both from Mr. G. G. Scott and Mr. John Bell, for 
what reasons two of the most important sites in 
western London should have been occupied by these 
unsightly poles and planks for months before there 
was the slightest discoverable necessity, oreven pre- 
text, for their appearance. Wedo hope to see, either 
the memorials speedily erected, or the scaffoldings 
speedily removed. In the one case, such prolonged 
delays reflect by no means upon the artists; and 
in the other, the parochial authorities have no 
right to tolerate what positively amounts ta 
public nuisances in the midst of great public 
thoroughfares,— Art-Journal. 


